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The Birth of the Township of Pomfret 


Great changes occurred in 
Western New York from the 
time of the Holland survey to 
the time of the erection of the 
Town of Pomfret. As the vast 
wilderness was gradually being 
cleared into inhabitable land 
the political boundaries were 
being changed. 


Knowledge of the various 
divisions of this immense tract 
of land commonly referred to 
as the Holland Purchase, is of 
considerable interest. 


The original County of Gen- 
esee, set up by an act of the 
Legislature March 30, 1802, in- 
cluded approximately all the 
part of the State west of Steu- 
ben County and the Genesee 
River and from which the fol- 
lowing counties originated: Ni- 
agara, Orleans, Genesee, Erie, 
Wyoming, Allegany, Cattarau- 
gus, Chautauqua and parts of 
Monroe and Livingston. The 
county seat was at Batavia. 


At the same time, the county 
was divided into four towns, 
one of which was Batavia, 
which included most of the ter- 
ritory now in the counties of 
Niagara, Cattaraugus and Chau- 
tauqua. 


On April 11, 1804 another 
change was made which divid- 
ed the Town of Batavia into 
the Towns of Batavia, Willink, 
Erie and Chautauqua. During 
this year the Town of Chautau- 
qua was incorporated. Previous 
to this the elections were held 
in the Village of Batavia which 
required some of the voters to 
travel a distance of one hun- 
dred miles. 


The act of 1804 also provided 
for the first town meeting in 
the newly incorporated Town 
of Chautauqua, to be held at the 
home of Widow McHenry at the 
old Cross Roads, about a mile 
west of the present Village of 
Westfield. The meeting, as 
designated, was held in April 


1805. John McMahan was elect- 
ed Supervisor and James Mont- 
gomery Clerk. (Zattu Cushing 
later rallied all the voters of 
our section and thus succeeded 
in having the meeting place 
changed to our present Fredon- 
ia). 

On March 11, 1808 the legis- 
lature passed an act dividing 
the old County of Genesee into 
the counties of Genesee, Ni- 
agara, Cattaraugus and Chau- 
tauqua and defining their boun- 
daries. The County of Chau- 
tauqua included one tier of 
townships more than the old 
Town of Chautauqua. Niagara 
County was fully organized the 
same year, but because neither 
Cattaraugus nor Chautauqua 
Counties had 500 taxable inhab- 
itants qualified to vote for 


members of the Assembly, they 
could not be completely organ- 
ized. 

By this act of 1808 which 


divided the old County of 
Genesee and _ erected, with 
others, the County of Chau- 
tauqua, the old Town of 
Chautauqua was also divided 
and the Town of Pomfret 
erected. 


Pomfret was made to include 
the 10th Range of townships on 
the east, and not included in the 
original Town of Chautauqua. 
It also included the 16th and 
llth Ranges from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to Lake Erie and 
two townships on the north of 
the 12th Range, territory now 
included in the towns of Han- 
over, Villenova, Cherry Creek, 
Ellington, Poland, Carroll, Kian- 
tone, Ellicott, Gerry, Charlotte, 
Arkwright, Sheridan, Dunkirk, 
Pomfret and a part of Busti. 
The balance of the town re- 
tained its original name of 
Chautauqua. 

In the Fall of 1810 it was 
found by the Board of Super- 
visors that Chautauqua County 
now contained enough taxable 








inhabitants to entitle it to be- 
come legally organized and at 
a meeting in February 1811 the 
county officers were appointed 
and commissioned. 


The county was rapidly de- 
veloped from now on except 
for the period during the War 
of 1812. Towns were divided 
and subdivided and new ones 


erected to accommodate the 
many settlers who came into 
this section. 

The settlement of our im- 


mediate area began in 1804 in 
the neighborhood of Canada- 
way, now Fredonia. The Town 
of Pomfret was formed from 





Chautauqua March 11, 1808, as 
stated, and was the first di- 
vision of the county after its 
organization. 

The first town meeting in 
Pomfret was held at the home 
of Elisha Mann in 1808 with 
the Rev. John Spencer, a mis- 
sionary, opening the meeting 
with prayer. Philo Orton was 
elected the first supervisor of 
the new Town of Pomfret. 


The Village of Fredonia was 
legally incorporated in 1829. It 
contained six or seven hundred 
inhabitants and was the larg- 
est village in Chautauqua 
County. 


The First Shopping Plaza 


The idea of a shopping plaza 
in Fredonia is not new. 


One hundred and forty years 
years ago an Otsego County man 
conceived the scheme of a com- 
mercial center in this area. Ma- 
jor Joseph Skinner came to the 
new settlement of Fredonia and 
purchased land on both sides of 
Main Street just beyond our 
present bridge on the west side 
of the village. 


In 1818 he began the erec- 
tion of a building he chose to 
call Cascade Hamlet. He 
planned to have a mechanic 
of every trade represented in 
this plaza. 


The front of the building was 
about 30 feet from the Main Road 
and it extended from our pres- 
ent Hamlet Street to within a 
short distance of the old saw 
mill on the side of the Canada- 
way Creek. The shops, each one 
having a number, occupied the 
front of the building. The rear, 
with an open court formed by 
two wings extending from the 
front, was used for housing pur- 
poses. The land was much lower 
than at present and the water 
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power from the creek was suf- 
ficient to operate all machinery 
in the shops. 

Major Skinner, not being a 
wealthy man, did much of the 
work himself and gladly ac- 
cepted the volunteer help in 
workmanship and materials from 
the enthusiastic inhabitants of 
this area. Martin Damon, famous 
as a stone cutter, donated a stone 
inscribed, “Cascade Hamlet” 
which was placed in one cor- 
ner of the building. 

Various shops were operated 
in the Hamlet. Among them were 
those of a shoe and _ leather 
worker, a cabinet maker, a 
blacksmith, a tinsmith and cop- 
persmith, a wagon maker, a 
gunsmith, a wooden craftsman 
and the stone monument cutter. 
Irn 1828 a meat market was 
added to the center. 

There was little money at the 
time of the establishment of this 
enterprise so some of the me- 
chanics advertised to take coun- 
try produce in return for their 
wares and services. 

In spite of the great interest 
in this project, it failed. Var- 
ious suggestions have been made 











as to the reason for the failure 
of the venture. It may have been 
lack of money to finance the 
operation until such time as it 
might become self-supporting. It 
may have been because there 
were taverns and cabins nearer 


the center of the village where 
the inhabitants of this area pre- 
ferred to gather. 

Nevertheless, what seemed a 
promising venture at that time 
met with failure after about 10 
years of operation. 


The Hamletteers 


The men who operated the 
first shops in the Cascade Ham- 
let recognized the need for unity 
in their enterprise. They organ- 
ized themselves into the Cascade 
Hamlet Society. 

A study of the Constitution 
and By-laws of this organiza- 
tion leads one to an appreciation 
of the great foresight of these 
men who served their commun- 
ity as mechanics and craftsmen. 
Their lives in Fredonia, until 
this time, had been largely oc- 
cupied in clearing land, making 
it productive, and building and 
establishing homes for their 
families. 

Now in 1819 they were able 
to devote their time to the skills 
which many of them had mas- 
tered before coming to Western 
New York. 

In the document are revealed 
their demands for harmony, 
loyalty, fair play, respect for 
one another and earnestness 
in work. The spirit reflected 
there is one gained through 
the experiences of their fath- 
ers. 

The little rhyme in the fore- 
word of the Constitution is in- 
dicative of the seriousness of 
the group: 

The Hamlet united, let enmity 
cease, 

We will conquer in war and 
be modest in peace; 
The system republican, 
join hand in hand, 
For union our centre, and vir- 

tue our bond. 

The determination for peace 


let’s 


among the members is empha- 
sized in Article 2: “The business 
of the Society shall be conducted 
by a board of Directors, con- 
sisting of a President and two 
associates, whose duty it shall 
be to determine all difficulties 
arising in said Society”. In Ar- 
ticle 6 we find: “The said So- 
ciety shall have power to call 
a meeting of the Hamletteers 
from time to time, to regulate 
and make such by-laws as shall 
promote the peace and harmony 
of the Society.” 

In the By-Laws _ adopted 
March 15, 1823 we note under 
Section 2: “And it is hereby or- 
Gained, that if any disputes arise 
among the Hamletteers, it shall 
be decided by the board; and 
if one Hamletteer shall abuse 
his fellow either by word or 
deed, shall, for the first offense, 
make such acknowledgement or 
receive such reprimand as the 
board shall direct; and for the 
second, pay a fine not exceed- 
ing 25 cents.” 

Section 4 of the By-Laws 
states: “and it is hereby further 
ordained that the ground for 
storage, shall be divided so as 
best to convene the several 
kinds of business, and no one 
shall approach on _ another’s 
ground”. 

In Section 5 the demand for 
loyalty among members is 
clearly declared: “And it is 
hereby further ordained that 
each member of the Society 
shall use his influence for the 
sale of each other’s commodiaties 








in preference to all others; and 
no one shall speak against his 
fellow’s work without a cause’’. 

We note in Section 10: ‘‘Every 
Hamletteer shall use his influ- 
ence to expell inebriety. ignor- 
ance and idleness among jour- 
neymen and apprentices—these 
being the parents of poverty-and 
that every member shall use his 
best exertions against them, by 
inculating morality, sobriety and 
industry. In proportion as these 
principles prevail, poverty will 
disappear.” 

The first Hamletteers, all of 
whom signed the Constitution, 
were: 

Joseph Skinner, Projector and 
Architect. 





William Hart, Gunsmith. 


M. Damon, Sculptor and 
Painter. 

W. M. Norcott, Blacksmith. 

U. Wentworth, Cooper. 

E. Shepard, Wagon Maker. 

Reuben Buck, Carriage Maker. 

N. Randall, Tanner and Shoe- 
maker. 

S. Willson, Tin and Copper- 
smith. 

Sala Todd, Wheel Maker. 

It is interesting to become 
acauainted with these men, who 
lived so long ago and who ex- 
erted such wisdom in establish- 
ing their enterprise and in plan- 
ning for difficulties which might 
arise. We shall meet some of 
these persons again. 


Our First Settler 


For years there has been a 
controversy over who was the 
first settler in Chautauqua 
County. Historians have dis- 
agreed, some maintaining that 
it was Amos Sottle who lived 
near the Cattaraugus Creek, in 
the Town of Hanover, others in- 
sisting that it was James McMa- 
han, a pioneer who located near 
Westfield. 

It is interesting to know some- 
thing about these two men. 

Amos Sottle (in the records 
of the surveyors the name is 
Sawtell) was a native of Ver- 
mont. He migrated to Chenango 
County, New York. It is be- 
lieved that because of some great 
personal disappointment he left 
his home there and came to 
Western New York, stopping 
near Buffalo, then a small vil- 
lage with but few cabins. 

In his later life Sottle told 
his friends that he first visited 
the Cattaraugus bottoms in the 
Fall of 1796 when in charge of a 
small herd of cattle belonging 
to a Buffalo man. He took the 
cattle to Winter and browse in 
the rich land along the creek. 


That Winter Sottle lived for 
the first time in the small hut 
which he built on land not 
yet surveyed and not yet for 
sale. Therefore he has been 
referred to as a “squatter”. 
When the Holland Purchase 
surveying parties were organiz- 
ed by Mr. Ellicott, Amos Sottle 
hired out as an axman. During 
1798 and 1799 he continued in 
this capacity. In 1800 he went 
on west and returned a few 
years later. Meanwhile the sur- 
vey had been completed and in 
1806 Sottle purchased lots 55 
and 59 of Cattaraugus village. 

Mr. Sottle married a colored 
woman who was kindly known 
to her neighbors as “Aunt Chloe.” 
Four children were born into 
his family, two sons and two 
daughters. The older boy, John, 
died before 1830. The daughters 
both married, one going west 
and the other living for a time 
near her parents. Chloe Sottle 
died in 1842. The remaining son, 
Izard, lived with his father un- 
til Amos died in 1848. 

The Sottle home farm was on 
lot 61 and this Amos gave to a 











lady who cared for him during 
his last illness. He was buried 
on his lot 61 where Chloe and 
son John had also been laid to 
rest. 

Izard Sottle lived on land his 
father had given him, and work- 
ed for farmers until 1862 when 
he enlisted. After the war he 
returned to Irving. The last 
seven years of his life were 
spent at the Chautauqua County 
Home where he died Jan. 1, 
1886 at the age of 74, never 
having married. 

James McMahan, who was 
born in Northumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1768 passed 
through this county in 1795. Hav- 
ing surveyed in the lake region 
for two seasons, he had become 
familiar with this section and 
when ready to select a suitable 
location for a home he re- 
turned first to Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. After discovering 
a defect in the title to his land 
there, he came into New York. 

Mr. McMahan established his 
home a short distance west of 
the present Village of Westfield. 
The purchase of his lot 13 is 
listed as of May 1802. In the 


Fall of that year he moved his 
family into the new home. Mr. 
McMahans brother John came 
into this vicinity about the same 
time and also became promin- 
ent. 

We shall hear more of Col. 
James McMahan and his great 
part in the opening of the area 
about Westfield. He is credited 
with the first attempt to “sub- 
due the forest” as he cleared 
10 acres and built his house. 

There was so much discussion 
about the question of the first 
settler that the matter was pre- 
sented to the county Board of 
Supervisors at their session in 
October 1873. The board, after 
due consideration, passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, there have been 
many conflicting views as to 
who was the first settler of 
Chautauqua County; therefore, 

Resolved, that we, the Board 
of Supervisors of Chautauqua 
County, are of the opinion that 
the early history and records 
of the county establish the fact 
that James McMahan was the 
first resident settler of Chau- 
tauqua County.” 


Mechanic St. Named by the Trustees 


The Village of Fredonia was 
incorporated May 2, 1829. On 
the 22nd of the following Aug- 
ust, the inhabitants met at the 
Academy for the purpose of 
selecting officers and for the 
transaction of other business. 

A justice, John Crane, presid- 
ed at the meeting. The follow- 
ing officers were elected; James 
Mullett, president; Henry C. 
Frisbee, clerk; Orrin McClure, 
Benjamin Walworth, James 
Norton, Noah H. Whitcomb, 
Benjamin F. Taylor, trustees; 
John Z. Saxton, treasurer; 
James Mack, collector; Leverett 
Barker, James Norton, Henry 
Bosworth, overseers of streets; 


Heman McClure, Charles Bur- 
ritt, Daniel W. Douglass, asses- 
sors; Reuben Robins, pound 
keeper. 

The village property was 
assessed in the Fall of 1829 
and one of the first business 
matters transacted in 1830 
was the naming of the streets. 
Among the streets named was 
that of Mechanic Street, now 
our Forest Place. 

Mechanic Street was at that 
time but a lane. On the west 
side of the lane was a rambling 
rail fence extending from the 
corner of Main Street to the 
dwelling of William A. Hart. 
This roadway was sometimes 





referred tc, in jest, as ‘““Tin-Pot- 
Alley” since old pots, pans, 
stove pipes and even clippings 
from the tinners were cast away 
in the corners of the fence. 


The trustees agreed on the 
name Mechanic for the street. 
There were two reasons for this 
decision. One was that about 
two-thirds of the dwellers of the 
lane were mechanics, Among 
them were the three Harts, Noah 
H. Whitcomb, Ambrose Barn- 
aby, Mr. Senett, William Tap- 
pan, Pearson Crosby, Woodward 
Stevens, Joseph Starr, Sr., Col. 
Thomas G. Abell and Cyrus 
Grannis. 


The other reason was that at 
the foot of the lane, on a pla- 
teau on the bank of the creek, 
stood a large furnace, the only 
one in this part of the county. 
There were manufactured 
plows, road scrapers and har- 
rows and other agricultural 
implements. The foundry was a 
long straggling building where 
mumerous mechanics skilled in 
wood and iron manipulation 
were employed, 


The furnace blacksmith shop 
stood near, along the bank of 
the creek. Within the large 
building were ranged the tools 
of the smith. A huge beech tree 
stood majestically in front of 
the door as though guarding the 
building. The spreading branch- 
es nearly covered the shop and 
extended some distance in front. 

The mighty “smithy” 
worked, flinging his hammers 
about and tossing his heavy 
sledges not under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree but under 





the spreading beech tree. 


A short distance up the creek 
from a bank under an elm tree 
flowed refreshing water, from 
a sulphur spring. 

In 1899 the name of Mechanic 
Street was changed to Forest 
Place. There was a great con- 
troversy concerning the action 
of the village board in chang- 
ing the name of this street as 
there also was over the chang- 
ing of the name of the parallel 
street, Nassau to Center. 


One group of citizens had 
suggested Lafayette as a name 
for Mechanic Street; another 
group felt the name should not 
be changed. One of the older 
residents of the village, a mem- 
ber of the later faction, felt that 
“a re-christening seemed dis- 
proportionate and forced.” He 
felt that it was an offense that 
the name Mechanic should be 
changed to the “dilettante title” 
of Forest Place or to apply so 
large a name as Lafayette to 
so small and quiet a street as 
this. 


This gentleman, in compar- 
ing the honest name of Mechan- 
ic to Forest Place with all its 
“boasted beauty,” recurs to the 
query that Shakespeare puts in 
to the mouth of one of his char- 
acters: 

Is the jay more precious than 


the lark, 

Because his feathers are more 
beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the 
eel, 


Because his painted skin con- 
cents the eye? 


Early Taxpayers of Fredonia 


The following names are a 
partial list of persons taxed for 
road work in the town of Pom- 
fret June 27, 1810. The list was 
prepared by John S. Bellows, 
town clerk. The Commissioners 


of Roads were Samuel Berry, 
Daniel G. Gould and Martin B. 
Tubbs. 

District No. 1—Oliver Wood- 
cock, Nathan Strong, Charles 


Reed, Philo Orton, Simon Fox. 











Richmond, Benjamin Barrett. 


District No. 2—Jeremiah 
Rood, Isaac Barnes, Benjamin, 
Barnes, Samuel Geer, Standish 
Rood, Thomas Warren, Horace 
Risley, Elijah Risley, Thomas 
Atwater, Mr. French, Thomas 
Kapple, Isaac Lovejoy, Daniel 
Allen, Richard Williams Rich- 
mond, John Cookson, James 
Morgan, Daniel Warren, Golden, 
Elijah Risley Jr., Theron Cook, 
Walter Brigham. 

District 5—Samuel Berry, 
Justus Osborn, Theron Strong, 
Solomon Chadwick, John Brig- 
ham, John Brigham Jr., James 
Brigham, Hamon Ely, Luther 
Goulden, Samuel Brigham, Tim- 
othy Goulden. 

District No. 6—John S. Bel- 
lows, Hezekiah Barker, Norman 
Goodwin, Barzillai Barker, Ben- 
jamin Barnes, Jr., Justus Hin- 
man, John Burge, Richard 
Douglass, Hezekiah Fish, John 
Ro, James Hall, Charles Burrit, 


William Foster, Zattu Cushing. 

Divs tru-c th No. 19—Othello 
Church, Abell Beebe, John 
Church, Rufus Langdon, Wil- 
liam Webber, Jon Fisher. 


District No. 1l1— Daniel G. 
Gould, Sala Seymour, Samuel 
Newell, Jolun Dragg, John Bird, 
Moses Tucker, Joseph Farring- 
ton, Willard Farrington, Gaer 
Shadock, Hiram Gailard, Ab- 
ram Orton, Rufus Washburn, 
Benjamin Perry, Luke Perkins, 
Nathan Eaton, Aaron Wilcox, 
Giceon Richmond, Augustus 
Burnham, Oliver Taylor, Uriah 
L. Johnson, Benjamin Sprague. 

District No. 20—Ezra White, 
Lyman Dolittle, George Ander- 
son, John Morris, Josiah Ander- 
son, John Cleland, Moses Cle- 
land, William Reed, Arnold 
Smith, John Bunnell, Seth 
Richardson, Seth Austin, Dan- 
iel Picket, Daniel Picket, Arnis 
Austin. 


‘Lest We Forget’ 


The approach of Memorial 
Day instinctively brings thoughts 
of departed relatives, friends 
and all who have served their 
country so heroically and to 
whom we shall be forever 
grateful for our freedom. 


In our Pioneer Cemetery, 
sometimes referred to as the 
Old Town Cemetery, on East 
Main Street, rest many of the 
early settiers of Pomfret and a 
number of Revolutionary sold- 
iers who passed away here. The 
pioneers who cleared the land, 
cut roads through the forests 
and established homes and set- 
tlements under great privations 
and hardships, indeed, deserve a 
place among the list of heroes. 


Some others of that group of 
first inhabitants had small fam- 
ily’ burying grounds on their 
own home lots. Transportation 
was then, in truth, a problem 


with but crude roads and few 
horses, Several of these family 
plots have been located. A very 
few of them still receive care. 
Most of them, unfortunately 
have been neglected and some 
even abandoned and for these 
there are no records. 


The first death in Pomfret 
of which we have knowledge 
was that of a young girl, Han- 
nah Woodcock, in 1806. She 
and some friends were out 
gathering nuts where a man 
was clearing the land. A tree 
fell on the child, causing her 
death. 


The hands at the mill made a 
coffin and painted it black with 
pulverized charcoal mixed with 
grease. The child was laid to 
rest under a large hemlock tree 
in the section of the forest 
which is new our Pioneer Ceme- 
tery and land Hezekiah Barker 








gave for this purpose. 


It was not until many years 
later that the requirment of 
keeping records and vital statis- 
tics became effective. Our early 
settlers were so occupied in 
caring and providing for their 
families that there was little 
time or thought for maintaining 
even a memorandum of events 
other than a few dates in the 
family Bibles. 


Occasionally some notations 
are discovered, as the following 
which informs us of deaths in 
1809 and 1810: 


*1809—Jan. 21, Elisha Mann 
died; Jan. 22, Ephraim Peas 
child born and died; Feb. 2, Miss 
Mann died: Feb. 14, Burr Mann 
died; Feb. 21, Veromus Cole 
died instantly; Mar. 16, Benja- 
min Barns Jr. child born and 
died; Apr. 7, Jonathan Smith 
died instantly; Apr. 15 or 16th, 
Isaac Roe’s two children drown- 
ed; Apr. 28, Daniel Warren’s 
child died. 


“1810—Jan. 30, Daniel Bald- 
win’s wife died; Apr. 4, Benja- 
min Barnes Jr, child died; May 
22, Luke Coon’s son died; June 
10, Seth Cole died; July 21, 
George Pattison’s wife died; 
July 23, Seth Snow Jun. the 
youngest son of Capt. Seth Snow 
Gy o0 min. past’ 8" 0,.c7 Aww. 
Rhodolphus Loomis’s child died; 
Aug. 17, Joe Giles child d.; 
Sept. 27, William Bellows died of 
whooping cough age eight mo. 
one day.” 

The Town of Pomfret may 
well be proud of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers resting in its 
cemeteries. The following graves 
have been definitely located in 
the Pioneer Cemetery and are 
suitably decorated each year on 
Memorial Day: Capt. Thomas 
Abel, Hezekiah Barker, John 
Brigham, Seth Cole, Simeon 
Crosby, Luther Gates, Nathanial 
Hemstead, William Hood, King 
Moore, Jonathan Phelps, Elijah 
Risley, Jeremiah Rood, Joseph 
Rood, Deacon William Seymour, 





Asa Seymour, Reuben Thomp- 
son and Joseph Warren. 


In the Webster Street Ceme- 
tery are buried Roswell Fitch, 
Elisha Webster and William La- 
mont, in the West Main Street 
Cemetery is Veniah Fox and in 
Laona are Augustus Burnham 
and Israel Smith (the exact lo- 
cation of Mr. Smith’s grave has 
not been proved)—all soldiers 
of the Revolution. 


Many ot the monuments and 
stones in the Pioneer Cemetery 
were elaborately designed by 
Pomiret’s stone cutter, Martin 
Damon, who was one of the 
early occupants of the Cascade 
Hamlet, 


It is a matter of great regret 
that many of the stones have 
become unreadable and some 
have been broken and in 
many cases there are no mem- 
bers of the families to replace 
them. 


Among the many interesting 
inscriptions and epitaphs on the 
stones marking the burial places 
of early settlers are these: 


“Sacred to the memory of 
Hon. Zattu Cushing, who de- 
parted this life Jan. 11, 1839 in 
the 69th year of his life—‘Bless- 
ed are the dead who die in the 
Lord’.” 


“Abner M. Williams—His life 
he gave to his Country, his 
body to the deep” (Abner Wil- 
liams, the son of Richard and 
Sophia Williams, was killed in 
1813 in the battle on Lake Erie.) 

“In memory of Hezekiah Bar- 
ker who died July 5, 1834 in 
the 78th year of his age.” 

“The grave of Rev. Jarius 
Handy born Apr. 30, 1803; bap- 
tized June Ist 1825; ordained 
August 30th 1826; Died Nov. 7, 
1831. Let the Judgment pro- 


nounce his worth.” 

“Rev. Joy Handy, died July 
5, 1838, aged 66 years. During 
36 years teacher of the Bible 
and for 15 years pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Fredonia. ‘For 
he was a good man’—Act 11-24.” 











Homes of the Pioneers 


Shelter was the first thought 
and need of the pioneers as they 
moved into this western wilder- 
ness in the early 1800s. 


It is difficult for us with our 
modern homes and conveniences 
to appreciate the crude cabins 
and trying conditions under 
which these people existed. 


For the first settler in a new 
area it was an arduous task to 
fell the trees, cut the logs and 
build his cabin with the help of 
only his wife and children. 
Sometimes the man came ahead, 
erected the cabin, and then re- 
turned East to bring his family 
to the new home. If there were 
already settlers near the loca- 
tion, the new comers were wel- 
comed and room was made for 
them until their own abode was 
ready. In these cases the recent 
arrival was always assured of 
help in building. The neighbors 
would gather from miles around 
for a “log raising’’. 

The cutting of the logs and 
the transporting of them by oxen 
to the location for the cabin was 
cone in advance. The logs se- 
lected were usually from eight 
to 18 inches in diameter and 
from 12 to 20 feet in length. 


Four of the largest logs were 
chosen for the base of the cabin. 
A particular task was that of 
cutting a saddle at the ends of 
two logs, a space of 12 to 18 
inches long, shaped like the roof 
of a house. Near the ends of the 
cther two logs, notches were 
cut to fit the saddles and the 
logs were laid at right angles 
upon the first two. This opera- 
tion was continued until the de- 
sired height was reached, the 
axe man remaining always on 
the top log and rising with the 
building. 

If ropes and chains were lack- 
ing there was sometimes substi- 
tuted what we might call an in- 


genuous invention, to help lift 
the logs. A loop was made by 
cutting a bush 10 or 12 feet 
high and by “withing” the twigs 
together. This was then slipped 
over the ends of the logs. Some- 
times a crotched stick six or 
eight feet long was used instead. 


Many of the cabins, except 
for the very first few, were 
built with a chamber room 
which provided sleeping space 
and which was reached by 
means of a ladder. In some of 
these families there were six 
or eight children and beds had 
to be planned for them. 


When the cabin reached the 
height of six or seven feet, 
notches were cut on the two 
side logs and poles of six or 
seven inches in diameter were 
laid across as joists for the 
chamber floor. The chamber was 
low, usually but two or three 
tiers high. Rafters made of poles 
were placed in position and the 
gable ends built up with logs, 
the poles running lengthwise. 


Most of the earliest roofs were 
made of bark, usually elm or 
basswood. The bark was peeled 
in sheets four or five feet long 
by two or three feet wide, and 
laid in tiers, rough side up, one 
tier overlapping the preceding 
one. Poles resting on top of the 
roof and running lengthwise 
held the bark in place. 


Another interesting type of 
roof planned and used by these 
resourceful pioneers was one 
made of basswood logs. The 
logs, after being cut, were split 
through the center and dug out 
“trough-like”. These half logs 
were then placed on the roof, 
half of them with the hollowed 
side up and the others with 
hollowed side down and placed 
over the first in such a way that 
water falling on the rounding 
side of the top ones would run 





into the grooves of the lower 
ones and thus run on to the 
ground. 

An opening for the door of the 
cabin was sawed out and on- 
other for a window. A blanket 
served for a door until such 
time as a door could be made. 
Greased paper was used as a 
substitute for window glass. 

The first cabins had but dirt 
fioors. In the later ones the 
floors were made of “punch- 
eons” split out of basswood logs 
with bettle and wedge and 
hewed down with a narrow axe. 

The cracks between the logs 
were generally chinked up with 
three cornered pieces of timber, 
split out of small basswood trees, 
fitted in and plastered with mud, 
both outside and inside. In some 
cases moss from the woods was 
used to fill the cracks between 
the logs. 

Occasionally houses were built 
with logs which were hewed on 
both jsides before they were 
raised. These were commonly 


called ‘‘block houses.” 

Cooking was often done out 
of doors, otherwise fireplaces 
were used. The first cabins, lack- 
ing chimneys, were ventilated 
by means of a hole in the roof. 
Some pioneers were fortunate 
enough to have fireplaces with 
chimneys. These were made of 
stone, wood and mud, since 
brick was not to be had. 

A pole called the “lug pole” 
was put into and through all 
the early chimneys. This was 
placed five or six feet above the 
lat stone hearth. Sometimes a 
wooden hook three or four feet 
long was hooked over the lug 
pole and had notches near the 
lower end on which to hang 
the bails of cooking pots and 
kettles. A chain was occasionally 
used for this purpose. 

The pioneer’s next necessity 
was a shelter and protection for 
the cow and pigs which he had 
brought with him. The wild 
animals of the forest were a 
great hazard. 


The Production of Peart Ashes 


The pioneer, after having 
provided shelter and protection 
for his family and live stock, 
was concerned with clearing 
his land and obtaining susten- 
ance, 

If his cabin was completed 
early in the season he quickly 
cleared a small piece of land 
and planted potatoes and corn, 
and if space permitted he 
sowed turnips. Great effort was 
made to prepare a large tract 
of land by Fall on which to sow 
Winter wheat. Zattu Cushing 
brought with him a bushel of 
apple seeds so to start an or- 
chard as soon as his land was 
ready. The raising of flax was 
also begun early. 

It was not unusual for fami- 
lies to subsist for weeks upon 
such food as could be supplied 
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by “the chase,” having no bread 
or other provisions. When the 
settlers began raising grain 
there were no mills for grinding 
within a convenient distance so 
they prepared the grain for 
food by pounding with a hom- 
iny block. 

The taxes on the land in 
this new country had to be 
paid in cash. Money was very 
scarce and most trade was by 
“barter.” In these operatinos 
the settler was often obliged 
to pay high prices for the 
merchant’s wares for which 
he bargained and often re- 
ceived a low price for his 
crops. 

Ashes and “black salts’ were 
the only products for which the 
pioneer was certain to receive 
money, therefore the produc- 
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tion of salts especially, became 
an important industry and one 
of the first in this area. The 
early settlers used much of the 
timber which they cut in clear- 
ing their land, for this purpose. 

Great skill was developed in 
felling the trees. These hardy 
men became able to cut and 
guide a tree so it would fall 
exactly where they wished. 

One method sometimes em- 
ployed in getting the trees down 
is particularly interesting. A 
large tree known as the “driver” 
was selected. Beginning at that 
point all the trees in succession 
for some distance were partly 
cut through, so that when each 
tree fell it would fall against 
the next one. When the trees 
were ready the large one, the 
“driver,” was cut completely 
through. causing? itmyto! fall 
against the next one and so on 
until all were felled. 


When the settlers had cut 
down the timber on a number 
of acres of forest, piled the 
brush and cut the trunks into 
suitable lengths a “logging bee” 
was in order. The neighbors 
gathered from miles about with 
teams and helped to move the 
logs, piling them in heaps and 
setting them afire. The ashes 
from the burned heaps were 
saved and sold either as they 
were or reduced to another 
form. A bushel of ashes sold 
for six or eight cents at the 
ashery. 

To cheapen transportation the 
ashes were often converted into 


“black salts” in the field. The 
ashes were leached and the lye 
boiled down to the consistence 
of thick mortar. Often the salts 
were poured from the kettle 
while hot, into troughs 10 or 12 
feet long. A yoke of oxen was 
hitched to the trough and thus 
the product was transported to 
the ashery. The intense heat in 
the ovens for several hours 
curned tne blacks mass sto. +4 
greyish color. When cool it be- 
came pearly white and thus was 
called pear] ash. 


In those early days pearl 
ash was used for cooking 
purposes for which saleratus 
and baking powder are now 
used. Had it not been for the 
black salts many settlers 
would have been unable to 
keep their land. 


One of the first asheries in 
this secticn was that operated 
by Elijah Risley Jr. 

Before the completion of the 
Erie Canal, Montreal was the 
great market for ashes. This 
and lumber form the _ south- 
eastern towns were the only 
early important products of ex- 
portation from this county. 

Walter Smith who was one 
of the greatest dealers in pot 
and pearl ashes in Chautauqua 
County stated thta the sale of 
these products during six years 
business in Fredonia was very 
successful. He reported that the 
trade varied in quantity and 
price in different years. The 
smallest amount sold was 
$20,000 and the largest $45,000. 


The Rew. John Spencer 


One of the most active and 
influential persons in the early 
days of the Holland Purchase 
was the missionary, John Spen- 
cer, who came here in 1807 to 
live and to preach the Gospel. 

He was born in Spencertown 
(named for his ancestors) in the 


present Columbia County, then 
Albany County, New York. in 
1758. Arriving at manhood dur- 
ing the stirring times of the 
Revolutionary War, he partici- 
pated. He enlisted in the army 
at the age of 17 and served 
faithfully for seven years, en- 





tering as a private and being 
promoted for gallantry to the 
rank of an officer and being 
made aide-de-camp to Colonel] 
Willets. 


It is probable that John Spen- 
cer did not become deeply in- 
terested in religion until after 
25 years of age. When he fin- 
ally began his theological stu- 
dies with the Rev. Dr. David 
Porter, pastor of the church at 
Spencertown, he was living in 
a new settlement of Otsego 
County. On Oct. 29, 1800, he 
was licensed by the Northern 
Associated Presbytery to preach 
the Gospel and was ordained by 
the same body at Stillwater in 
October 1801. Although Mr. 
Spencer united with the Pres- 
bytery he was a Congregation- 
alist. 

It was at the age of nearly 50 
that “Father Spencer,” as he 
was affectionately and respect- 
fully known, came to the Hol- 
land Purchase bringing with 
him his wife, the former Re- 
becca Spencer, whom he mar- 
ried in 1782, and their children. 
They settled near Sheridan on 
property later occupied by Wil- 
liam Elliott. 

The missionary priest, al- 
though but medium height was 
strong, muscular and capable of 
great endurance. He was plain 
and simple in his habits and 
could readily adapt himself to 
all circumstances. His humor, 
evidenced by his ever-ready 
anecdotes, but never displayed 
while preaching, endeared him 
to the settlers. 


The dress of this. religious 
ambassador was. strange. His 
clothes were of the style of the 
Revolutionary days, short 
breeches with knee _ buckles, 
long stockings and boots quite 
up to the knees. After a number 
of years his short clothes be- 
came so worn that he found it 
necessary to replace them. This 
he did with more thought of a 
modern style. 

The Rev. Spencer first travel- 


led on foot, later on horseback. 
Hardly was a cabin begun be- 
fore there was a call from him. 
The fact that he was a devoted 
Congregationalist was of little 
importance to the pioneer since 
the matter of the differences in 
religious denominations was 
readily accepted. While riding 
mile after mile through the 
wilderness he studied his Bible 
and preached from farm _ to 
farm. 

David Eaton, an early settler 
of Portland, wrote of this mis- 
sionary: “As new settlements 
were formed off the main road 
he was sure to penetrate there 
and preach an evening lecture, 
and preach on the Sabbath 
wherever the day overtook him. 
He was very formal in his de- 
votional exercises, in words, but 
not in manner.” 

He comforted the ill, per- 
formed marriages, and in the 
Winter funeral services were 
postponed, the bodies’ being 
kept, until Father Spencer’s ar- 
Tival. He was a tireless worker. 
His great comfort and guidance 
to the pioneers was one of those 
sustaining factors which can 
never be weighed or measured. 

Many societies and 13 church- 
es in our present Chautauqua 
County were formed by him. 
Among them the First Presby- 
terian of Pomret in 1810, Kian 
tone in 1815, Ellicott in 1816 
and Portland in 1818. The first 
meeting place in Sheridan was 
the home of Orsamus Holmes, 
the first religious service being 
held in 1807 and the first real 
society formed there Nov. 18, 
1809 . 


Father Spencer continued his 
services as missionary until 1824 
when infirmities of age over- 
took him and he was forced to 
resign. He settled over a church 
in the present town of Busti 
where he died Aug. 24, 1826. 
He was brought back to Sheri- 
dan and laid to rest in the 


small West Sheridan Cemetery 
land, part of his farm which he 











had given for a burying ground. 


In 1838, 12 years after his 
death, a marker was erected to 
his memory and on it appears 
this inscription; “He was the 
first Gospel Minister who tra- 
versed the wilderness’ then 
called the Holland Purchase, 
and was the instrument, under 
God, in forming most of the 


Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches which existed in this 
region where he rested from 
his labors in 1826, aged 68 years. 
He tread a useful but laborious 
path to immortality in the ar- 
dent and unremitted exercise of 
doing good.” 


Beside him rests his devoted 
wife Rebecca. 


More Early Taxpayers and Settlers 


District No. 3—Riemus Wil- 
cox, Ephriam Peas, Loo- 
mis, Mark Stacey, Hugh Love- 
joy, George W. Pierce. 

District No. 4—Hezekaih Tur- 
ner, Jonah Johnson, Standish 
Rood, Abijah Lovejoy, George 
W. Pierce, Riemus Wilcox, Ep- 
hriam Simmond, Samuel Marsh, 
Ephriam Marsh, Samuel Marsh, 
Samuel Marsh Jr., Daniel S. 
Cole, Mrs. Cole, William Barker. 

District No. 7—David John 
son, William Gould, Abel Prior, 
David Getchel, Orsamus Holmes 
John Walker, Seth Spencer, 
Jonathan Brigham, Fred 
Bare, Haven Brigham, Matthew 
M. Cassety, Tilley Hamilton, 
Andrew Bates, Elisha Grey, 
Daniel Hibbard, Luke Coon, 
Uriah Lee, Jon Lee, Worthy 
Allen, Ozear Hart, Elder Sweet, 
Abner Holmes. 

District No. 8—Samuel Davis, 
Henry Gates, Wood, 
Amos Morse, Eliphalet Burn- 
ham, James Butler, John Van 
Tapen, Jonathan L. Bartoo, 
Thomas Bull, Edward McGre- 
ger, Israel] Lewis, Jon Harring- 
ton. 

District No. 12—Thaddeus 
Barnard, Ludius (?) Groves, 
Rufus Scott, Jno. Giles, John 
Bridge, Buthel Willoughby. 

District No. 15—Daniel Hol- 
brook, William Holbrook, Sam- 
uel Swan, Abner Cooley, Ara- 
tin Cooley, Andrew lLumas 
David Pattison, William Patti- 
son, Jeremiah Stoddard, Ben- 


jamin Barnes (?) Jonathan 
Webber, John Beman, David 
Garner, Thomas Stebbins. 


District No. 17—Barzillai 
Spencer, Edmund Spencer, Am- 
aser Clark, Amos Tuttle, Henry 
Johnson, Ezekial Lane, Josiah 
Starling, Nathan Jones, Justus 
Jones, Jacob Jones, William 
Jones, Joseph Hadsdale, Nathan 
Cole, Thomas Nichols, Samuel 
Nichols, Amasa Ingraim, Wil- 
liam Ingraim, Ephraim Hall, 
Benjamin Knixon. 


District No. 19—R 
smith, Jonah Childs, We- 
therby, John Lewis, Joseph 
Brown, Ebenezer Brown, Ben- 
jamin Quinsey (?), Frederick 
Lewis, Enoch Le” is, John S. 
Pitt 
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Of the origina] Vurchasers of 
land in the towa of Pomfret 
not all of them settled here the 
same year of their purchase, 
some had settled here previous- 
ly, some settled later and some 
did not remain here at all. 


The first recorded contract 
for land in Pomfret was that of 
Thomas McClintock who pur- 
chased land within our present 
village of Fredonia in Decem- 
ber, 1803. The first three set- 
tlers were McClintock, David 
Eason and Low Miniger. In 1806 
and 1807 they sold out to Heze- 
kiah Barker, Zattu Cushing 
and others, and they removed 
to the Cross Roads, now West- 





field. Zattu Cushing had come 
in 1805 and had wished to buy 
the land owned by McClin- 
tock but was not successful in 
purchasing it until 1807. Mean- 
while he lived in an unfinished 
log cabin which he found near 
the David J. Matteson home. 


During 1806 and 1807 many 
new settlers arrived in this 
area, then known as Canada- 
way. Ameng them were Ben- 
jamin Barrett, Seth Cole, who 
Jocated near Lake Erie, Hezek- 
jah Turner, Samuel Geer and 
Hlijah Risley Sr. 

The first original purchases 
in Township 6, Range 12 pre- 
vious to 1810 were; 1803, Thom- 
as McClintock, lots 8-14-20; 


1804, Low Miniger, lot 26; Zat- 
tu Cushing, lots 28-29-33. 


The first original purchases in 
Township 5, Range 12 previous 
to 1810 were: 1805—Eliphalet 
Burnham, lot 6; Zattu Cushing, 
lot 16; Samuel Davis, lot 16; 
Samuel Perry, lot 8; Augustus 
Burnham, lot 7. 1806—Philo Or- 
ton, lots 48 and 40; Elijah Ris- 
ley, lots 32 and 33. 1807—Ben- 
jamin and Isaac Barnes, lot 40. 
1808—Samuel Berry, Thomas 
Bull, lot 17. 1809—Thomas Bull, 
lot 18; Thomas Warren, lot 55; 
Philo Orton, lot 39; Augustus 
Burnham, lot 1; James Morgan, 
lot 31; Jeremiah Rood, lot 31; 
Joseph Coates, lot 3; Cushing 
and Holmes, lot 63. 


The Rev. Joy Handy 


The Rev. Joy Handy migrated 
to the Holland Purchase shortly 
after the Rev. John Spencer had 
located near Sheridan and had 
begun his missionary work. So 
far as can be determined they 
were the first ministers of the 
Gospel to permanently: settle 
in the present Chautauqua 
County. Other missionaries may 
have preceded these two but, 
if so, they without doubt merely 
passed through the area preach- 
ing to the Indians. 


Mr. Handy, a representative 
of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut was _ sent 
by the Scciety to “labor among 
the heathen,” meaning the in- 
habitants of the Holland Pur- 
chase. 


Joy Handy was born Jan. 24, 
1772 at Guilford, Conn., where 
he lived for 15 years. He re- 
moved to Granville, Mass., and 
it was there, at the age of 17, 
he professed religion and was 
baptized by Elder Hamilton. 
Upon moving to Brookfield, 
N.Y., he became a member of 
the second Baptist Church there. 
On Oct. 24, 1804 he was  or- 


dained for gospel ministry and 
he preached in Brookfield until 
he came tc Chautauqua County. 


Polly M. Crosman and Joy 
Handy were married on Jan. l, 
1794. Of their 10 children, two 
died in infancy. Two of their 
sons, Jarius, born in 1803, and 
Alfred, born in 1807, also be- 
came ministers of the gospel. 


The Handy family settled 
at the mouth of the Canada- 
way Creek early in 1808. A 
year or two later they moved 
to Canadaway, now Fredonia, 
and occupied the lot upon 
which later stood the resi- 
dence of Dr. Squire White, 
now the site of the White Inn. 
In October 1808, Mr. Handy 
was called upon to serve as a 
member of the councils that 
established the first two Bap- 
tist churches in the county, one 
at Canadaway, now the Fre- 
donia Baptist Church, and the 
other near Dewittville. For 
three years he served as a mis- 
sionary throughout the south- 
western part of New York 


State and at times visited areas 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 
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1811 he became the first set- 
tled pastor of the Fredonia 
Baptist Church, which posi- 
tion he held until 1822. 

The accomplishments of this 
religious leader are _ partially 
evidenced by the number of 
churches he was instrumental 
in organizing. The First Han- 
over Baptist Church was start- 
ed in 1811 and there he supplied 
as pastor until 1817 when out 


of it was organized the Baptist 
Church of Forestville. 


In the same year he estab- 
lished the Stockton Church and 
two years later one at Broc- 
ton. Independent churches were 
also started at Dunkirk and 
Laona which had been out sta- 
tions of the Fredonia Church. 
Mr. Handy’s services to the 
denomination were recognized 
in his being chosen as moder- 
ator of the Association. 


Little do we realize the 
hardships endured by these 
missionaries. They rode 
through trackless forests, fol- 
lowed obscure trails, forded 
bridgeless streams, often be- 
ing forced to fight off wild 
animals on their travels. Oc- 
casionally they became lost 
and were forced to spend 


nights in the thick of the 
forest with no shelter save 
the trees. 

They preached in the open, 
sometimes in taverns. The dif- 
ficulties and dangers they en- 
dured to preach the gospel to 
these scattered people and to 
minister to their spiritual needs 
were tremendous. 

In 1822 Mr. Handy accepted 
a pastorate at Jefferson, O., 
where he remained four years. 
Poor health forced him to re- 
turn to Fredonia and here he 
died July 5, 1838 and was laid 
to rest in our Pioneer Cemetery 
in East Main Street. The word- 
ing of the newspaper notice of 
his death bespeaks the esteem 
and devotion in which he, as a 
member of the community, was 
held. 

“Died in this village on 
Thursday morning last Rev. Joy 
Handy, universally beloved and 
lamented.” On his tomb stone 
is the quotation; “For he was a 
good man—Acts 11-24.” 

The Rev. Joy Handy’s Bible, 
printed in 1806, was presented 
to the Darwin R. Barker Li- 
brary by Mrs. Harriet Handy 
Daniel, a grand daughter. It is 
one of the many interesting and 
priceless books in the historical 
room of the library. 


An Early Home Industry 


Flax was a vital necessity 
to the pioneer and therefore its 
cultivation was included in the 
first agricultural pursuits by 
nearly all of the early settlers. 


Most of this product raised in 
the Holland Purchase was not 
for sale or exchange but for the 
consumption of the individual 
families. The flax supplied all 
the linen sewing thread and 
filled all needs for which cotton 
is used in the present day. It 
provided much of the summer 


clothing for the entire family 
and added greatly to the com- 
fort of the household. To-day 
it is seldom seen growing in this 
area. 

The actual raising of the flax 
required little work and atten- 
tion. The processing however, 
necessitated several operations. 
The task of spinning and that 
of weaving the linen thread into 
cloth became one of the many 
household industries of the 
wife and daughters of the 
family. 





The flax was sown in May 
and by July was ready to 
harvest. In weeding the flax 


the men often worked in 
bare feet so as not to injure 
the tender little plants by 
stepping on them. When the 
crop was ripe the plants were 
not cut but were pulled up 
by the roots and after the 
dirt was shaken off laid in 
“oavels’ to dry in the sun. 
By turning the flax often the 
drying would require but two 
or three days. It was then 
bound into bundles and 
“Shocked” until completely 
cured. 


The next operation was to 
remove al! the seed bolls from 
the heads. This was done by a 
severe “head beating” or by 
stalks being drawn through a 
heavy wire or a wooden comb. 
The seed was saved for sowing 
the next year. The flax was 
then spread upon the ground 
and allowed to remain until the 
stalks became rotted. Again it 
was bundled and taken to the 
barn or shed. There the heavy 
flax brake was applied to sep- 
arate the fibers, and to break 
and loosen the wooden  sub- 
stance of the stalks from the 
outside fiber or bark. 


After passing through this 
process it was “swingled” by 
means of a block and knife. 
Taking a quantity of the flax in 
one hand the worker would 
hang it across the sharp edge 
of a board and with the other 
hand beat it with a long wooden 
knife. This was done to remove 
particles of bark or “shieves” 
which might remain. After the 
silken fibers of the flax were 
combed with “hanks” the flax 
was ready for the distaff. 


The spinning wheel used for 
flax was smaller than the one 
for wool. A foot treadle oper- 
ated the wheel as the fiber was 
spun into a long even thread. 
If the duties of the wife were 
too great or if there were no 
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daughters old enough to help, a 
spinster could be hired to go to 
the home and spin the flax. She 
was usually paid a shilling a 
day. Every girl aspired to be- 
come efficient in the art of 
spinning. Competitive ‘bees’ 
were held in which both the 
quantity and quality of work 
were considered. 


It was necessary to bleach 
the thread before weaving it 
into cloth. This was often done 
with butter milk and days were 
required to make it satisfactory 
for us. 


Nearly every family had, in 
addition to a spinning wheel, 
aloom. On this the linen 
thread was woven into cloth, 
which was then made _ into 
different articles. Several 
members of our village and 
town are the proud posses- 
sors of hand woven linen 
table cloths, towels, sheets 
and pillow cases made by 
their great grandmothers, the 
flax having been raised and 
processed by their great 
grandfathers. 


Flax was grown from the 
very early settlements. It is be- 
lieved that the Scotch-Irish im- 
migrants who came early in the 
eighteenth century introduced 
the linen-spinning wheel and 
thereby encouraged the culture 
of flax in the East. In some 
areas the seed and oil, made 
by crushing the seeds, were ex- 
ported to Europe. The oil cake 
was valuéble as cattle food and 
was used for many years. 


The production of this crop 
in the Holland Purchase de- 
creased gradually as cotton be- 
came available. Spinning 
wheels were stored away. How- 
ever, during the Civil War 
when cotton was unobtainable, 
there was renewed activity in 
the production of flax and the 
home manufacture of cloth. Dur- 
ing 1864, 18,000 acres of flax 
was grown in New York State 
alone. 
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Zattu Cushing, the Pioneer 


The name of Cushing has been 
associated with the town of 
Pomfret and the village of Fre- 
donia since the days of the first 
settlement there. Zattu) Cush- 
ing was the first pioneer to per- 
manently locate in Canadaway, 
the former arrivals having re- 
mained here but a short time 
and having disposed of their 
land. 

This pioneer, one of many 
members of the Cushing fam- 
ily to carry the name Zattu, 
was born in Plymouth, Mass., 
June 11, 1770 or 1771 (var- 
ious records do not agree on 
the year), the son of Nathaniel 
and Lydia Cook Stetson 
Cushing. His grandfather, Ig- 
natius Cushing, was the first 
town clerk when Halifax, 
Mass., was incorporated in 
1734. As Zattu’s father was a 
ship builder, it is not sur- 

prising that Zattu was ap- 
prenticed to and learned the 
trade of ship carpenter. 


The family story is that Na- 
thaniel had owned a large 
amount of real estate and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War it 
was sold to raise funds and to 
equip a regiment. Because his 
pay was in Continental money 
the depreciation reduced him to 
poverty. 

In 1795 Zattu Cushing mar- 
ried Rachel Buckingham of Ball- 
ston with whom he had become 
acquainted while he was work- 
ing on a farm in Saratoga Coun- 
ty, New York. His great interest 
in ship building was the means 
of his being employed in 1799 
to go to Preque Isle, near Erie, 
Pa. to superintend the building 
of a ship. This boat, called 
“Good Intent” was claimed to 
be the first ship ever built on 
Lake Erie. Unfortunately in 1805 
it was lost off the Canadian 
shore with its passengers. On 
Mr. Cushing’s return trip East 


he spent the night here, was 
favorably impressed and deter- 
mined to settle here as soon as 
it was possible to acquire the 
land. His family was located at 
Paris, Oneida County. 


No fictional tale of adven- 
ture could be more exciting 
and thrilling than the true 
story of Zattu Cushing’s jour- 
ney to Canadaway and his 
first year here. In February, 
1805, he started with his wife, 
five children and his goods, 
by means of two yoke of oxen 
each drawing a sled. He 
brought with him two men to 
help clear the land, one being 
Samuel Davis from Madison 
County who later built a cab- 
in here. Knowing well the 
condition of the wilderness, 
Mr. Cushing included four 
cows which he led, a barrel 
of salt and a quantity of ap- 
ple seeds in his suplies. 


Seth Cole, another courageous 
pioneer from Oneida County, to- 
gether with his family, accom- 
penied the Cushings. Near Buf- 
falo they drove on to the ice on 
Lake Erie planning to travel that 
route until dusk when they ex- 
pected to resume their trip by 
land. Suddenly a terrific blind- 
ing storm arose and they were 
unable to see where the ice was 
solid and where there was but 
water. Using the oxen to pro- 
tect them by breaking the wind 
they attempted to rest on the 
sleds for the night. Among the 
goods which they were bring- 
ing with them was an old din- 
ner horn which Mr. Cushing now 
blew at intervals hardly daring 
to hope that any help might be 
near. However, two men heard 
the signal and coming with lan- 
terns directed the party to the 
shore, which was near Eighteen 
Mile Creek. By morning it 
would have been impossible for 
them to escape because the ice 








was so broken. This trip from 
Paris to Canadaway required 
three weeks. 

The land which Zattu Cushing 
had planned to buy, he found 
had already been taken by 
Thomas McClintock. However, 
he discovered a cabin which Low 
Minegar had started to build the 
previous year. This was most 
welcome even though without 
doors, without a floor and with- 
out chinking between the logs. 
Hemlock boughs were _ substi- 
tuted for a floor and there the 
family lived until he was able 
to arrange for a farm on which 
to build his own cabin. The 
nearest neighbors that first win- 
ter, east and west, were approx- 
imately ten miles away. 

From the Cattaraugus In- 
dians Zattu was able to pro- 
cure several bushels of pota- 
toes which he planted as soon 
as he had cleared his land. 
He also planted peach pits and 











the apple seeds and his are 
said to have been the first or- 
chards in this area. By the 
fall of 1807 he had cleared 
about fifty acres. He sold his 
land and was able to pur- 
chase Mr. McClintock’s land 
which he had so much desir- 
ed, for one hundred dollars. 

Zattu Cushing was an extrem- 
ely religious man and it was in 
his barn that the “brethren” of 
the Baptist Organization held 
their Church gatherings. He was 
licensed to preach occasionally 
and for years every Sabbath he 
held meetings in the back woods 
and it was his suggestion that 
the Rev. Joy Handy be invited 
to serve as the leader of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Great sadness came to the 
Cushing family, consisting now 
of the husband and eight child- 
ren when Mrs. Cushing passed 
away in August 1816. She was 
beloved by all the settlers. 


Zattu Cushing, the Judge 


Zattu Cushing was not only 
a far-sighted, self-reliant and 
industrious individual, but was 
also, even with the meager 


amount of education offered in 
the common schools of his day, 
a man of great intelligence and 
of excellent and fair judgment. 

In Marsh, 1808, the act was 
passed which provided for the 
formation of the three counties, 
Niagara, Chautauqua and Cat- 
taraugus. Chautauqua, not yet 
having the required 500 taxable 
inhabitants necessary for its 
own organization, was united 
with Niagaria. Chautauqua 
could therefore be legally rep- 
resented in the judiciary of 
Niagara County. The county 


seat was set in Buffalo and in 
1808 Zattu 
pointed one 
Judges. 

The first Court of Common 


Cushing was ap- 
of the Associate 
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Pleas and General Sessiins of 
the Peace in the new Couty of 
Niagara wa held by Judge Cush- 
ing in June 1808 in Landlord’s 
Tavern, Buffalo (or New Am- 
sterdam) and was held there 
until the court house and jail 
were erected. It was he who 
tried and sentenced to the State 
criminal convicted to the State 
prison at Buffalo. 

The organization of Chautau- 
qua County was completed in 
1811 and it wai then that Zat- 
tu Cushing was appointed First 
Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, this appointment being 
made by the Governor and the 
Senate. This office he held until 
1824. 

As was stated of the judge, 
“His intuitive perception of 
Justice and his strong com- 
mon sense had well supplied 
the place of extended legal 
learning.” 

















At the term of court follow- 
ing the death of Judge Cushing 
the county bar made arrange- 
ments for a portrait of him to 
be hung in our County Court 
House over the Judge: bench. 


Zattu Cushing was a leader 
and was responsible for bring- 
ing many things to pass. Among 
these was his success in ar- 
ranging the place of our first 
agricultural society fair. 


In 1817 a law was passed 
providing for the organization 
of county agricultural societies. 
The meetings were to take place 
at the court houses of the re- 
spective counties. A few days 
previous to the Chautauqua 
County meeting Mr. Cushing 
rode miles, stopping at every 
house and urging the men to 
appear at Mayville. Several 
hundred men arrived on horse- 
back at the appointed time. 
They dismounted, organized, 
elected their officers, voted to 
hold the fair here and adjourned 
the meeting before the May- 
ville representatives even ar- 
rived. 


Judge Cushing served as a 
private in the battle of Buffalo 
and he expressed hiy sentiments 
concerning the outcome by say- 
ing that had there been a dif- 
ferent commanding officer the 
result would have been dif- 
ferent. 


The story of the Fourth of 
July celebration in 1812 gives 
one an insight into the unsettled 
times in which our _ pioneers 
lived here in Canadaway. The 
celebration waz planned to be 
held at Judge Cushing’s barn. 
With the exception of a com- 
pany on guard at the mouth of 
the Canadaway Creek, all the 
men, women and children for 


miles around gathered for the 
occasion. Mr. Cushing had been 
chosen as the speaker of the 
day. 

In the middle of his oration 
artillery fire was suddenly 
heard from the mouth of the 
creek. Immediately the men 
gathered what weapons they 
could find and started for the 
scene of activity with none 
other than Judge Cushing 

among the leaders. 

In the Fall of 1817 he was 
married, for the second time, to 
Miss Eunice Elderkin of Bur- 
lington, Ot4ego County. To them 
were born four children, Judson 
Elderkin, Addison Cary, Sarah 
Margaret and Frank, thus mak- 
ing a family of 12 children. 

Zattu Cushing’s great love of 
ships and ship building was 
again diiplayed after the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, when 
in 1826 he and Joseph Sprague 
and others began the construc- 
tion of a boat to be used on the 
canal. This boat which they 
called “The Fredonia Enter- 
prise” was built on the low 
land near Fort Hill. One of the 
most exciting days in Fredonia 
was when the boat way drawn 
to Dunkirk by a hundred yoke 
of oxen. There it was launched, 
loaded with wheat by Todd and 
Dougias of Fredonia, and 
towed to Buffalo by the steam- 
er “Lake Superior.” This wheat 
was the first ever shipped to 
New York from this county. 

Rest from an active and uxe- 
ful life came to Zattu Cushing 
on Jan. 13, 1839, and he was 
placed in our Pioneer Cemetery 
on Kast Main Street beside his 
first wife, Rachel Buckingham. 
The second wife, Eunice, passed 
away in 1854 and was also 
buried there. 


Laona 


Some of the first persons to 
migrate to the Holland Pur- 
chase, while seeking suitable 


places to settle, discovered the 
creek calied by the Indians 
Ga-na-da-wa’o. Recognizing its 














potential value as a means of 
power, séveral families located 
near this stream of water which 
waz called Canadaway by the 
white men and from which our 
early settlement derived its 
name. 

Of those pioneers some chose 
land near Lake Erie, some ter- 
ritory in our present village 
and others located a mile and a 
half south of our village in what 
is now lLaona, and some in 
Shumla. 

Canadaway Creek, which was 
largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of this section of 
our county, has two branches. 
The west branch rises 732 feet 
above Lake Erie wtihin a short 
distance of upper Cassadaga 
Lake. The east branch has its 
source 1100 or 1200 feet above 
Lake Erie near Arkwright Cen- 
ter. After entering the Town of 
Pomfret and flowing over Shum. 
la Falls it joins the west branch. 
The east branch flows through 
ceep gorges 300 or 400 feet 
below the bank on either side. 
It flows over Arkwright Falls 
some 22 feet in height. 

We find it difficult to real- 
ize that Laona had more 
business than Fredonia at one 
time. In 1875 it had a popula- 
tion of 365, a rail-road station 
a hotel, a _ postoffice, three 
groceries, a wagon shop and 
three blacksmith shops. 

In March 1805, Eliphalet 
Burnham from. Paris, Oneida 
County, purchased and located 
on Lot 6, near our present La- 
ona, and is usually mentioned 
as the first settler in that vil- 
lage. Eliphalet was the son of 
Augustus Burnham and was 
born in Hartford, Conn. and was 
married in Pittstown, N. Y., to 
Rhoda Ward. 

Among other pioneers who 
settled at Laona and in its vi- 
cinity were David Cooley, John 
Van Tassel, Thomas and Hezek- 
iah Bull, Ebenezer Eaton, Joel 
Harrington and Henry Wilson. 
Thomas Bull purchased land 
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on the west side of the creek in 
1808 and part of that land is 
still owned and operated by his 
descendants. In 1810 or 1811, 
Thomas and Hezekiah Bull built 
a flouring mill on the east side 
of the creek which was later re- 
built by Leverett Barker and 
Nathan Hatch. This was near 
the saw mill which Thomas had 
purcased from Mr. Cooley. 

Witout doubt the great activ- 
ity and the possession of so 
much land by the Bull men was 
responsible for the settlement 
being known as Bull’s Mills. The 
flouring mill was capable of 
producing 150 barrels of flour 
and meal per day. 

In 1820, at the suggestion of 
Henry Wilson, the name of the 
settlement was changed _ to 
Laona. 

Ebenezer Eaton built a card- 
ing machine and cloth dressing 
works in 1812. A cotton fac- 
tory was built by Thomas Bull 
about 1816 and he and Orrin 
Ford rebuilt it into a woolen 
factory in 1823. Major Nelson 
Gorham and Silas Fletcher be- 
came managers of this 15 years 
later. About 1854, Aaron Kel- 
logg and his son bought the 
factory and changed it to a 
paper factory. When Peter Al- 
exander was managing the 
plant it was doing a large busi- 
ness and producing 1,000 
pounds of printing paper a day. 

The history of the old mill 
still standing near the center 
of Laona is of great interest. It 
was the grist mill built in 1810 
or 1811 by the Bulls. After it 
was remodeled it was sold to 
Robert Newton. In 1867 H. E. 
and J. M. Tyrrel from Venango 
County, Pa., bought the pro- 
perty and it remained in the 
Tyrell family until 1915 when 
D. W. Padden sold to Bert Bee- 
be. It is now the property of 
Mr. Jesse Newell. 

One of the large establish- 
ments was a tannery near the 
junction of Route 60 and the 
Hamlet Road in Laona known 











as the White, Bumpus and El- 
lis tannery. When Mr. White 
was a boy of 16 he was ap- 
prenticed to Col. Hedges in Sin- 


clairville. The first year he re- 
ceived $25 and was able to save 
$18. He became a journeyman 
after serving as apprentice for 
four years, receiving $200 the 
first year. After working on a 
farm for while he started 
working in the Shumla tannery. 
He and Mr. Bumpus eventually 
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bought the stock. Mr. Ellis later 
became a partner and the larger 
tannery was built. This was the 
largest in the county and had 
the tallest smoke stack, which 
was constructed by William 
Archibald of Fredonia. The pres- 
ent welding shop of Mr. Thies 
is on the tannery site. 

It is stated that about 35 fac- 
tories drew their power from 
the Canadaway and it is said 
that there were at least seven 
dams in Laona alone. 


Major Samuel Sinclear 


It is to an early pioneer, 
Samuel Sinclear—a man who 
had served as Major in the Rev- 
olutionary War—that credit for 
opening a wagon road from 
Canadaway (Fredonia) to Ger- 
ry (Sinclairville) is given. 

Samuel Sinclear, whose par- 
ents came to America about 
1760, and whose father was also 
a Revolutionary soldier, was 
born May 10, 1762 in Maine. He 
served in the American Army 
as an attendant to his uncle, 
Col. Joseph Cilley for a year. 
He was but 15 years of age 
when on June 20, 1777 he en- 
listed in Capt. Morrill’s Com- 
pany of his uncle’s (Col. Cil- 
ley) regiment. During his ser- 
vice of three years he partici- 
pated in many battles including 
the Battle of Monmouth and 
experienced the suffering at 
Valley Forge. On the frontier; 
of Pennsylvania and New York 
he had a part in General Sul- 
livan’s campaign against the 
Indians. At the age of 18 he 
was honorably discharged. 

It was in 1788 that Major Sin- 
clear removed to New York 
from Maine, living in Utica, 
Cherry Valley and then Madi- 
son County. In the fall of 1809 
he stopped at the Land Office 
in Batavia planning to obtain 
land and seeking especially a 
site suitable for a mill. From 
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the maps he selected Lot 41, 
where Sinclairville now stands, 
as what he desired. He took 
an article of the entire Lot 41 
and also Lot 63 in now Gerry, 
agreeing to pay at the rate of 
20 shillings per acre. 

When he returned to Madison 
County he formed a partnership 
wtih William Berry making 
plans to settle and build mills 
upon the land which Sinclear 
had purchased. Berry came in 
the fall of 1809 and in the early 
winter he with John and Daniel 
Pickett, Arva Austin and a 
hired man pushed into the wil- 
dernes; four miles and erected 
the body of a log cabin 

In the spring of 1810 Major 
Sinclear, his son John, several 
hired hands, Mr Berry and his 
family arrived at the partially 
completed building and during 
the year they finished the cabin 
and cleared seven or eight acres 
of land in Sinclearville. That 
same year Mr. Sinclear' con- 
structed the first saw mill built 
in the town. He, having return- 
ed to Madison County, left there 
Sept. 19 1810 with his family 
and five loads of goods and ar- 
rived at Canadaway Oct. 13. 
His family remained here while 
he with the hired help cut a 
wagon road from Canadaway 
to Sinclearville in 64 days, This 
was the first wagon road con- 











structed over the ridge into 


that part of the county. 


On the 22nd of October Mr. 
Sinclear and his family settled 
in the loy cabin. Within a few 
weeks they moved into a frame 
house which had been built 
for them. This was the first 
frame building in the town and 
it served as Church school house 
and a refuge for all new comers. 


There were but 20 inhabitants 
of Sinclearville during the win- 
ter of 1810 and 1811 and these 
were the members of the Sin- 
clear family and their hired 
help. Mr. Berry had returned to 
Madison County. In 1811 the 
first grist mill in that part of 
the county was built by Mr. Sin- 
clear. 


The Major has been described 
as a man having a commanding 
presence being six feet tall, 
well built and with unusually 
good features. With his loud 
and clear voice he always re- 
ceived attention. He was a man 
of integrity, great courage and 
resolution, and excellent judg- 
ment. 


This pioneer was responsible 
for the settlement and progress 
of Sinclearville and vicinity not 
only in opening the road and 
building mills but also because 
of his encouragement and help- 
fulnes3; tu the new settlers. His 
advice was freely given, he 
helped to erect cabins, he was 
generous in a financial way us- 





ing part of the six or seven 
thousand dollars he had brought 
with him to make life more 
comfortabie for these early in- 
habitants. Even his copy of the 
Albany Gazette, for many years 
the only newspaper reaching 
the wilderness as far as Fre- 
donia, became community pro- 
perty. 

It is told that the Fourth of 
July was observed in Sinclear- 
ville in 1811 by Major Sinclear 
who entertained all the people 
of his vicinity at dinner. In 
lieu of a cannon a sycamore 
tree was loaded with gun pow- 
der and fired. 

During a number of years 
subsequent to the organization 
of Gerry Major Sinclear was 
the only freeholder in all the 
town and after each election 
of town officers he always con- 
veyed as a gift a deed of some 
small portion of his land to 
each elected officer since it was 
required by law that holders of 
office should be freeholders. 

The settlement was first desi- 
gnated as “Major Sinclear’s.” 
When the stage began operating 
between Fredonia and James- 
town and about the time of the 
death of Major Sinclear in 1827 
it became by common agree- 
ment calied Sinclearville. The 
Post Office remained Gerry 
until March 1869 when it was 
changed to Sinclairville Post 
Office and the spelling changed 
to Sinclairville. 


The Town of Charlotte 


The approaching Sesquincen- 
tennial celebration at Sinclair- 
ville causes our interest to cen- 
ter about the eary settlement 
of that section of the county. 

In the beginning of the year 
1809 there were but the two 
towns in Chautauqua county, 
Pomfret and Chautauqua, the 
former including the town of 
Charlotte. At that time the en- 


tire population of the county 
was only about 2,000. The set- 
tlements which had then been 
made were limited clearings 


and a few rough cabins scatter- 
ed at intervals from the Cat- 
taraugus Creek to the Pennsy- 
lvania line, and most of them 
at a few miles distance from 
Lake Erie. There were a few 
settlers at Mayville and but a 














very few on each side of Chau- 
tauqua Lake, and several along 
the Chautauqua and Conewango 
Creeks. The saw and grist mills 
were scarce. No one, to this 
time, had attempted to pene- 
trate intc the dense wildernes;3 
of the interior and southwestern 
parts of the county. 

The pioneer settlers of the 
town of Charlotte were the first 
to enter the woods south of the 
ridge, with an idea of remain- 
ing and establishing homes 
there. 

In the early spring of 1809 
eight young men left from the 
settlement of Sheridan to ex- 
amine the forest with the plan 
of selecting suitable land for 
permanent homes. These men 
were John and Daniel Pickett 
(brothers), Arva O. Austin from 
Chenango county, John and 
Taylor Gregg, Abel Prior from 
Oneida ccunty, Abel Beebe and 
Othellow Church. Church chose 
land near Ca:sadaga and Beebe 
selected the farm in the south- 
east corner of the town of Pom- 
fret; the cther men decided on 
adjoining lots near the western 
boundary of the town of Char- 
lotte. Church went to Batavia 
in April 1809 and booked the 
land these men had chosen. 

John Pickett, Daniel Pickett 
with his wife and children, Arva 
O. Austir and wife, Abel Prior 
and wife and John and Taylor 
Gregg arrived in Charlotte on 
April 1, 1809, and began build- 
ing a cabin on the bank of the 
Pickett aBrook. This.is-said to 
have been the first building in 
the town of Charlotte. 

As this settlement was being 
made in the Pickett area an- 
other was being started at 
Charlotte Center, about three 
miles east. Robert W. Seaver, 
a Revolutionary soldier, and 
Barna Edson of Oneida county 
came into the town of Charlotte 
in the spring of 1809. They each 
selected land at Charlotte Cen- 
ter. Edson went to Batavia in 
May and booked the land but 


never returned, William Devine 
and wife came from Oneida 
county that spring and took the 
west part of lot 29 which in- 
cluded Edson’s claim. The first 
building erected at Charotte 
Center was the cabin Devine 
erected ir 1809 upon his claim. 
That summer Asa Durant lo- 
cated about a mile east of the 
Pickett settlement but after 
clearing about three acres he 
abandoned his claim. 


It was in the fall of that year 
that Major Samuel Sinclear be- 
gan settling in what is now Sin- 
clairville. He was selected the 
first supervisor of Gerry which 
then included the present town 
of Charlotte, Gerry, Cherry 
Creek and Ellington. 


By the end of the year 1809 
about 20 acres of land had been 
cleared, about ten chopped, 
and half a dozen cabins had 
been built in the town of Char- 
lotte. Many of the persons who 
came during the spring and 
summer left in the fall and it 
was but the seven, John Pickett, 
Daniel and his wife, Hannah, 
their two children, Daniel and 
Marila, Arva O. Austin and 
Phebe, his wife, who remained 
through the winter. On Jan. 
25, 1810 the first white child was 
born in the town of Charlotte, 
Phebe Austin, daughter of Arva 
O. Austin. 


In ‘the Of Lo) Olea 


spring 
number of settlers and many 
land lookers came. Some book- 
ed land but failed to return to 
their claims and some left with- 
out taking land. However, many 


became permanent residents. 
Among the new settlers were 
Daniel Spencer, Ezra White, Ly- 
man Doolittle, Hezekiah Broad, 
Seth Richardson, John Cleland, 
Moses Cleland, Nathaniel Hold- 
ridge, Jo-eph Devine, Eijah 
Devine, William Devine, Leman 
Cleland, George Anderson and 
Joseph Arnold. 


In 1810 occurred the first 
deaths, During September Mrs. 








Arnold, wife of Joseph, then 
living in the Pickett settlement, 
died and on the following day 
her sister, Jerusha Barras pass- 


ed away. They were buried in 
one grave near the road side 
on the farm of Chauncey Pier- 
pont. 


Early Roads 


Early Roads 

The pioneers coming into the 
Holland Purchase found well 
worn trails and paths indicating 
the routes of the Indians and of 
animal:. These Indians roads 
were important, though they 
were narrow because the red 
men always traveled on foot 
in single file and had no wheel- 
ed vehicles. 

One of the most important 
trails was that following Lake 
Erie extending east and west, 
one which had been used by 
the Eries and Senecas. For 
many years the road was poor 
and at times the mud was very 
deep. Even when the _ stage 
coaches began making regular 
trips betvreen Bufflao and Erie 
traveling was slow. When Doug- 
las Houghton, son of Judge 
Jacob Houghton, was making 
the trip by coach, the speed was 
so slow that he left the coach, 
ran ahead to his father’s home 
on West Hill, and time to greet 
his mother and catch the coach 
a3 it came along. Even on La- 
fayette’s visit to Freodnia in 
1825 bad roads caused his ar- 
rival here to be much behind 
schedule. 

The building of the Portage 
Road from Barcelona to May- 
ville was an important event 
in tne history of the county 
and one of the earliest works of 
the white people. The Marquis 
Du Quesne, after having been 
appointed governor-general of 
Canada, arrived there in 1752 
and immediately began to take 
measures in behalf of the 
French to gain possession of the 
disputed territory He prepared 
to construct a line-of forts, as 
suggested by La Salle, uniting 


Canada with Louisiana by way 
of the Ohio. After opening a 
portage road from Erie to La 
Boeuf on French Creek he un- 
dertook the construction of a 
road from the mouth of Chau- 
tauqua Creek near Barcelona to 
the head of Chautauqua Lake 
thus opening communication be- 
tween Lake Erie and the head 
waters of the Ohio. 

The first definite description 
of the Old Portage Road wa3 
given by Judge William Pea- 
cock after his journey over the 
road in 1799. He hired a Seneca 
Indian to accompany him, the 
Indian traveling on foot and 


Mr. Peacock on horse back. 
From Buffalo they went to 
Westfield on the only path 


which was the old Indian trail. 
There they reached the Old 
Portage Road which began on 
the west side of Chautauqua 
Creek at Barcelona very near 
Lake Erie. It crossed the main 
road at the ancient Cross Roads3, 
just west of the present West- 
field. The road was surveyed in 
August 1805 by James McMahan 
and legally located a3 a public 
highway the same month. The 
rude bridges and causeways 
were without doubt made by the 
settlers, after having, had to 
ford many streams. 

Before the opening of the 
highways, Olean, at the foot of 
the rapids in the Allegany River 
was a very important  settle- 
ment in western New York. The 
settlers, heading west, went to 
Olean with their goods and 
animals, loaded them upon flat 
boats and thus journeyed to 
Ohio. 

One of the 


earliest trails 


used as 2 road was made by 
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Gen. Edward Paine, who also 
founded Painesville, Ohio. A 
large tract of land in Ohio was 
owned by Connecticut. This 
was early known as “Connect- 
icut Fire Lands” or “New Con- 
necticut” and later as “Western 
Reserve.” In order to induce 
settlers to continue their journey 
into Ohio every possible thing 
was done to make the trip com- 
fortable. Gen. Paine was hired 
with a group of men to open a 
road through the wilderness 
from Buffalo as far as necessary 
for the pioneers who were ac- 
companying him, to reach Ohio. 
Little was done except to re- 
move the large obstructions and 
to cut a narrow strip of under- 
brush. This road was cut out 
to Chautauqua creek at a point 
not far from Westfield and it 
is thought that the settlers con- 
tinued it to the Pennsylvania 
State line. The road was not sur- 
veyed but cut out at ramdom 
passing usually near the foot 
of the hills. It was rude and 
though the best places were 
found to cross the _ streams 
there were no bridges built. The 
work was commenced in 1801 


and completed the next year 
furnishing the road most gen- 
erally used by the settlers from 
the East for the next few years. 

In 1813 the Holland Land 
Company made a survey of a 
road from Mayville easterly to 
Ischua, Cattaraugus County, a 
distance of 60 miles. It was cut 
out, bridged and made passable 
to Love’s one mile south of Sin- 
clairville. In May 1814 men were 
employed by the company to 
construct the remainder of the 
road, 

James McMahan surveyed a 
road through the then town of 
Chautauqua in August 1805. The 
survey commenced at the pres- 
ent town of Sheridan and con- 
tinued to the Pennsylvania line 
a distance of 33 1/8 miles. The 
commissioners ordering the 
survey and laying the road 
were Thomas McClintock of 
Canadaway and James Dunn, 
the first settler of Portland. 
There was a third commissioner, 
Arthur Bell living near West- 
field, who had an interest in the 
road but did not take an active 
road but did not take an actice 
part in the construction of it. 


PlakRoads and Toll Gates 


The greatest need for im- 
provement after New York be- 
came a state was the building 
of roads. If the country wa; to 
be developed, agricultural pur- 
suits encouraged and more set- 
tlers persuaded to remain in 
western New York transporta- 
tion had to be made poszible. 
The grants of money made by 
the Legislature for the con- 
struction of roads and the build- 
ing of bridges did not prove 
sufficient so a plan of building 
turnpikes from private capital 
was preserted. 

It was thought that the tolls 
would result in enough funds 
to maintein the roads, pay all 
expenses and give a profit to 
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the stockholders. The idea be- 
came popular and soon turn- 
pikes were built with private 
capital in every settled part of 
the state. 

The road; were extremely 
poor and hazardous. The ground 
was not always firm and in 
order to make transportation at 
all safe through the swamps 
and low lands it was neces- 
sary to construct corduroy 
causeways through those areas. 
This was done by laying trunks 
of trees layer upon layer until 
a solid platform had _ been 
built. 

No system was used in 
placing the tree trunks, hence 
riding over them was most 





uncomfortable. When _ the 
heavy rains came the water 
caused some of the logs to 
float out of place leaving 
gaps in the causeway which 
at times made it necessary 
for the horses to swim. 

The roads in Europe had been 
made of blocks of stone for 
many years and Mr. McAdam 
had invented the method of 
road making which bears his 
name bui America could not 
afford these roads. 

Various plans of road build- 
ing were used here. It was com- 
mon, if the land was fairly 
firm and level, to plow and 
scrape the soil into the center 
of the read forming a ridge 
which was usually covered with 
the sod which was raked in 
and thrown on top. Stones were 
removed from the road or used 
to fill holes and depressions. 
At first road building was done 
by the proprietors. Later the 
state required farmers to work 
out their road taxes. 

Transportation in the Spring 
and Fall was almost impossible 
because wazons mired to the 
hubs. Several teams were re- 
quired to move even moderate 
loads of farm produce. Winter 
transportation was not so dif- 
ficult since the sleighs would 
ride on the snow. 

The lack of good transpor- 
tation facilities presented a ser- 
ious problem. Plank roads had 
proved succesful in Canada 
and with plenty of timber, es- 
pecially kemlock, in western 
New York, the plank road 
seemed an answer to the situa- 
tion. The first road of this 
type wa; built in 1846-47 and 
proved satisfactory. Saw mills 
were springing up through 
this section so the idea of 
plank road; became popular. 
made more accessable. 

The development of rural areas 
was stimulated and markets 

The majority of plank roads 
were con tructed of hemlock 
sills and cross pieces sometimes 


The 
long 
except when it was planned to 
make room for passing, then 


inches. 
feet 


as thick as four 
planks were eight 


the width of the road was 
doubled. Some planks were cut 
a bit longer allowing wagons 
to get back on to the road and 
to prevent the formation of ruts 
on the side. The cost of con- 
structing plank roads was gen- 
erally about $600 per mile ex- 
cept when bridges were needed 
or grading had to be done. 

The tolls proved insufficient 
to maintain the roads and pay 
expenses, so the stock holders 
were a-sessed, sometimes to the 
extent of 50 percent of the in- 
vestment. What had seemed a 
bright venture and a valuable 
means of transportation proved 
a disappointment. It was dis- 
covered that within five years 
the planks began to decay 
which unless replaced caused 
the traveling to be dangerous. 

In about 10 years the pro- 
perty went back to the towns 
and by 1870 most plank roads 
had been torn up or aban- 
doned. 

In 1852 the Fredonia and Sin- 
clairville Plank Road was con- 
structed and had the usual toll 
gates. The route is shown upon 
the Chautauqua County may of 
1854. The first toll gate on our 
present Route 60 was just out of 
Laona. After leaving the vil- 
lage, where the road bears to 
the right it is joined by an- 
other road coming in on the left 
from what was known as Steve 
Reed’s Corners on the Main 
Road. A short distance south of 
this junction is a road to the 
left leading to Arkwright. On 
this short stretch of road be- 
tween the junction and corner 
of the Arkwright Route was 
located one of at leat three 
toll gates on that road. The 
toll keeper at this gate in 1860 
was Mary Lucy Crawford. 

Following this road _ south 
past the sites of the old Ellis 
and White tanneries the road, 
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after crossing the Canadaway 
Creek, makes a sharp turn to 
the left and ascends a hill. Be- 
yond this a road branches off 
to the left and leads down a 
hill, while the paved road con- 
tinues up grade following the 
route of the old Plank Road. 
Neary opposite the left fork is 
a house, which was the old 


Skinner’s Tavern. Just beyond 
this fork was a toll gate called 
Skinner’s. This road to Ca;ssa- 
daga was 


much better and 


shorter than the road through 
the dugway, where often oxen 
had to be relied upon to pull 
the stages up the hill, but peo- 
ple preferred to use the muddy 
road rather than pay the toll. 

Another toll gate was; near 
the location of the old Brigham 
Post Office on the present Fre- 
donia-Stockton road. There was 
also a toll gate between Fre- 
donia and Dunkirk which was 
in operation in 1854 and which 
was located near the then Brad- 
ley Estate. 


Candle Making 


The life of a pioneer woman 
was indeed a busy one. Her 
household duties included card- 
ing, spinning and weaving wool, 
dressing and_ spinning flax, 
making clothes for the family, 
making soap and even to her feli 
the task of making the candles. 

Before tallow was available 
for candles, the pine knot of the 
fat pitch pine was used in this 
area aS a means of artificial 
light. Plenty of these knots were 
to be found in the forests and 
they were easily gathered from 
fallen trees. In the Fall, one 
concern of each family was to 
see that there was a generous 
supply of this “candlewood” — 
as the pine knots were called — 
stored for the long Winter. 

The idea of burning pine knots 
tor light appears simple, How- 
ever, when we recall that there 
were no matches in those days 
end that if the fire burned out 
it meant that someone had to 
go to the neighbor’s house, some 
times a distance of several miles, 
to borrow a piece of burning 
pine fat or a shovel of hot coals, 
we must admit it had its com- 
plications. The return trip was 
often run in an effort to reach 
home while the fire was still 
bright. 

In cold weather the fires 
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were kept burning all night. 
in the warm months they 

were “banked” or covered 
with ashes. 

Starting a fire with flint or 
steel was possible but presented 
a tiresome task. Since newspa- 
pers were almost unheard of 
in those days there was no paper 
of which to make tapers. The 
problem of carrying fire from 
ore part of the house to another 
was solved by pieces of flax or 
cotton strands dipped in sulphur. 

As the country gradually be- 
came settled and the land cul- 
tivated, and increased number 
of sheep and cattle were raised 
here. All of the tallow was 
saved when the animals were 
kutchered and when the men 
returned from hunting, bringing 
moose or bear, the housewife 
fried out the grease and fat into 
tallow. This was all carefully 
saved for the day when she 
would make candles. 

The task of making the can- 
dles was a slow one and often 
became tedious since it was a 
process of dipping, cooling dip- 
ping and cooling. The wicks 
which were usually made of 
loosely spun hemp, tow or cot- 
ton, were always previously pre- 
pared. Sometimes the resource- 
ful house wife had but the down 





of the milk weed pod to spin 
into wicks. 

Two large iron kettles were 
usually used to mold and melt 
the tallow. If there was a crane 
in the chimney or fireplace the 
kettles could conveniently be 
alternated, one being heated over 
the hot fire while the other was 
swung out to cool. 

Six or eight wicks were care- 
fully attached to a rod so that 
they would hang straight. When 
the tallow was hot the rod was 
slowly lowered and the wicks 
dipped into the tallow. As the 
rod was raised it was rested up- 
on two supports and the tal- 
low which had adhered to the 
wicks slowly cooled. This pro- 
cess was repeated again and 
again until the candles became 
the desired size. 

An experienced person could 
make many dozen candles in 
one day. 

The housewife found this 
task much easier when candle 
moulds or candle dips became 
available to her. Some of the 
moulds had wooden frames into 


hollow 


which the _ individual 
tubes, made of tin or pewter, 
were set. Other moulds were 
made entirely of metal. Some 
had provision for six candles, 
some for as many as two dozen. 

The individual wicks were at- 
tached to a wire, a_ knitting 
needle or a stick and this was 
placed across the row of tubes. 
Each wick was guided through 
the small hole at the lower or 
smaller end of the individual 
mould and fastened or knotted 
securely so it would be held 
straight while the tallow was 
poured into the mould. When 
the candles were thoroughly 
hard they were removed from 
the frame. 

A number of persons in our 
township have acquired or in- 
herited candle moulds or dips 
which were used by their great- 
grandmothers and on special 
occasions these are exhibited. 
One Fredonia lady has found it 
quite fascinating to use her 
candle moulds to make candles 
for her “shut-in” friends at the 
holiday season. 





Early Hardships 


The first settlers had very 
little money. Although they 
paid little down for their land 
there were payments to be met 
each year. They needed farm 
implements and stock and seeds. 
A yoke of oxen was necessary 
for the work. 

There were other problems 
which without doubt worried 
these pioneers. The cattle were 
poor and because of lack of 
pasturage had to brow-e on 
twigs and weeds. The cows gave 
but a small amount of milk. 
Unless the sheep were closely 
watched they were killed by 
the wolves. The quality of wool 
was often poor due to lack of 
care and good food and it was 
sometimes difficult to obtain 


enough wool for the family’s 
hand loom. Food for the family 
was scarce and the clothing was 
very limited. 

Some of the hardships en- 
dured by these courageous set- 
tlers are mentioned in a diary. 
This was kept by a pioneer wo- 
man living in Stockton, Chau- 
tauqua Ccunty in 1824. 

Part of the entries follow: 

March 10, 1824—Issac says he 
wont have to cut any more trees 
to brow-e the cattle. The oxen 
are lookmg well. Our two cows 
are rather thin. We could not 
spare the milk or we should 
have dried off the cows in Jan- 


uary. 
March 25—My husband and 
Varnum went hunting today 











and brought home a deer. We 
have had no meat but venison 
and a few partridges since Oct- 
ober last. A bear carried away 
our hog in November and the 
foxes caught all the chicken; 
the hawks left. 

April 6—Sold three bush- 
els of wheat today for three 
shillings and nine pence per 
bushel, the first money we 
have had since January when 
Issac sold two fox skins, 11 
mink, and two quarters of 
venison for six dollars. 

April 15—Heavy rain last 
night that put the fires out and 
wet the punk. Had to go to Mr. 
Trow’s to borrow fire. 

May 20—Commenced to card 
and spin today; our sheep shear- 
ed 35 pounds of wool. 

May 26—Had company  to- 
day. Used the last of the one- 
half pound of tea we got when 
Ira was born; he will be two 
in July. 

August 1—Isaac has got ready 
for logging. We brewed root 
beer for logging. 

August 6—Had a logging bee 
today. There were 12 yoke of 
oxen here, some of them came 
five miles. Our root beer is 
first class. 

August 20—Gathered golden 
rod and sumac to color flannel] 
underware. 

Sept. 2—Set the 
fire. 

Sept. 8—Had a good burn. 
Commenced today to gather 
ashes. We are very choice of 
the ashe:. Everything must be 
set aside till we get them in 
the ashery. 

Oct. 25—Went to the store; 
took our black salts and 10 
bushels of wheat. Sold the lot 


logging on 


Hezekiah 
What could be a more fitting 


memoria! to one of our most 
generous and visionary pioneers 
than our beautiful twin parks 
located in the center of the 


for $74—got $50 in money, the 
balance in goods. Our last pay- 
ment is due Jan. 1, amount $100. 
Don’t know where the other 
$50 is to come from. Got a side 
of cow hide and half a side of 
sole leather for our boots and 
shoes, half a pound of tea, two 
pounds of loaf sugar and a fine 
tooth comb; it took the rest to 
pay on our account. 

Dec. 1—Isaac went through 
this morning to Laona with 
cart and oxen to get the shoe- 
maker, Mr. Seymore. Had the 
good luck to get him, bench, 
lasts and all. This is the 
fourth time we have been for 
him. 

Dec. 13—Took Mr. Seymore 
home and brought the tailores; 
to make up the fulled cloth we 
got home from the drapers at 
Jamestown. 

Dec. 20-—-Commenced spin- 
ning flax; want to make 50 
yards of linen for sheets, bags 
and towels. 

Dec. 25—Started at daylight 
to spend Christmas with Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor at Portland. 
They came from the same town 
we did in Vermont. The cross- 
ways are well covered with 
snow. Our oxen are good walk- 
ers, sled new. Mr. Taylor has 
seven children, which with our 
five made a room full. Got 
home at 11 p.m. 

Dec. 28—Got a letter from 
Aunt Davis through the post- 
office, postage two. shillings. 
Most of our letters are sent by 
emigrants, postage is so high. 

Jan. 1—We sold our cow, a 
steer and some ox yokes Isaac 
had made for some new comers 
and got together the $100 to 
make our payment on the lan&s. 


Barker 


village? Hezekiah Barker who 
bought a great tract of land in 
1806 gave acres of his holdings, 
including that land, for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the 
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were set out in the Common 
were given by the Risley broth- 
ers, sons of Elijah Risley Sr., 
who were responsible for most 


of the early landscaping of the 
village. 

As the years have come and 
gone there have been changes 
in the parks. For many years 
there were fountains and in 
1900 these were replaced by 
beautiful ones, the gift of Mr. 
Charles Marks. The flagstone 
walks, extending from corner 
to corner, were a gift of Dr. 
John Waterhouse of Fredonia. 
There was, years ago, a tall 
flagpole in one park and a band 


stand for the musicians who 
furnished concerts. 
The school house which 


Hezekiah Barker built was in 
the Common and it is said that 
Devillo White attended ‘school 
there when he was six years old. 
Since he was born in 1816 the 
school house must have been 
there as early as 1822. 


On June 19, 1913 the Fredon- 
ia Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union erected and dedi- 
cated a drinking fountain to 
the memory of Mrs. Esther Mc- 
Neill who was a leader at the 


time of the temperance crusade 
in 1873. This was placed in the 
southwest corner of the parks. 


Hezekiah Barker, after selling 
his tavern, built a home on the 
site of the present post office. 
Here the Barker family resided 
for many years. Some time af- 
ter Mr. Barker’s death in 1834, 
the home was sold to S. H. Cle- 
ment, at one time active in the 
Marine Trust Co., of Buffalo. 


The original home had a 
large wing on each side of 
the building and these Mr. 
Clement had removed and 
placed on the rear of his pro- 
perty near White Street. The 
wings became the main parts 
of two present homes, one at 
24 and one 28 White Street, 
thus parts of the original 
Barker home have been pre- 
served. 

Mr. Clement eventually sold 
the house to Deacon Eli Rob- 
erts and he exchanged it for 
the then Episcopal rectory on 
Temple Street, the house re- 
cently occupied by the Howard 
Bradley family. The Barker 
home became the _ Episcopal 
rectory and was thus used until 
it was replaced by the _ post 
office in 1935. 


The Rickard Williams Family 


The Richard Williams family 
was remarkable. We know 
especially of the heroic lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams and one 
of their sons. 

The parents and six children 
came to Canadaway in 1806 
from Sangerfield, Oneida Coun- 
ty, N. Y.. accompanied by the 
Oliver Woodcock and the James 
Morgan families, all relatives. 

Mrs. Sophia Harris, a daugh- 
ter of the Williams stated, years 
later, that there was a vessel 
whicu ran from Buffalo to the 
mouth of Canadaway Creek and 
their goods were sent by water 
as it was impossible to. get 
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through from Buffalo to Cana- 
daway with a load at that time. 
As it was, it required nearly 
a week for them to make the 
journey. When they arrived 
here they spent some time at 
the tavern of Hezekiah Barker. 
Richard Williams, a decend- 
ant of Roger Williams, who was 
the founder of Providence, R. L., 
was born in East Hartford, 
Conn., July 6, 1773. On Nov. I, 
1794 he was married to Sophie 
Morton of Madison County 
who was born Sept. 25, 1776. 
Mrs. Williams’ _ brother, 
Thoma; Morton, was also an 
early settler of Canadaway and 
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lived for many years on the site 
of the residence occupied later 
by Col. Rufus Hayward in Cen- 
tral Avenue. 


While residing in Canadaway 
the Williams family increased 
to 13 children; Abner, Morton, 
Esther, Elijah, Richard, Sher- 
man, Sophia, Eliza, Adaline, 
Gould, Nancy, Oliver and Mary 
H 


The family lived in a log 
cabin about 12 feet square dur- 
ing the first Summer and Au- 
tumn they were here. While the 
grist mill which Richard Wil- 
liams and Hezekiah Barker 
built, was being completed the 
Williams’ cabin housed 15, and 
sometimes more, persons in- 
cluding the workmen helping 
with the mill. When someone 
asked Mrs. Williams how she 
could make room for so many 
people she replied that she 
could accommodate as many in 
her home as there were boards 
in the floor. 


The mill was ‘about two 
miles from the cabin and of- 
ten Mrs. Williams on horse- 
back carried the dinners to 
the men. 


Richard Williams 


only 
helped build the grist mill but 
he also served as assessor, hav- 


not 


ing been duly elected at the 
first Pomfret town meeting in 
1808. His greatest contribution, 
however, was in carrying mail 
to the settlers of the county. 
Before the War of 1812 he per- 
formed this service riding on 
horse back between Buffalo and 
Erie. 


During the war in order to 
facilitate the transmission of in- 
telligence the government dir- 
ected the postmaster at Buffalo 
to dispatch an express mail 
twice a week from Buffalo to 
Cleveland “to go and return as 
the roads will permit.” This was 
the first express through the 
county. The route through 
Portland was substantially the 
one surveyed by James Mc- 
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Mahan in 1805. Richard Wil- 
liams was at this time a sub- 
contractor in carrying mail over 
this route. His son, Abner, made 
many of the trips until late in 
the seascn of 1813 when he 
joined Commodore Perry’s fleet. 
Mrs. Williams also made many 
journeys with mail. 


In 1814 Richard contracted 
to carry the mail from Buffalo 
to Erie by way of Mayville on 
horse back once a week for 
$650 per year from Jan. 1, 1815 
to Jan. 1, 1818. 


The task of thus delivering 
letters in those early days was 
difficult. With only paths for 
roads, and no bridges, the 
rider was forced to find his 
way through the forest and 
to ford the streams. 


Mr. Wiliams was also an inn 
keeper, having built a log 
tavern on West Hill near the 
site of the former Pemberton 
House, near where the grocery 
store is situated at the top of 
the hill. 


During the Winter of 1813 the 
government had _ dispatched 
CapmeOrw H= Perry tOmspuilo aa 
tleet, “This -\he- did. onjSept: cl) 
gained a decisive victory over 
the British fleet. Abner Wil- 
liams had volunteered for ser- 
vice on the Lawrence. There, 
while bravely performing his 
duty, he lost his life. Though 
buried in Lake Erie there is 
a monument erected to his mem- 
ory in the Pioneer Cemetery. 
Until the death of his son, Rich- 
ard Williams stood the hardsips 
and privations of the new coun- 
try bravely, wrote his daugh- 
ter, but the son’s death broke 
his spirit, and he never. re- 
covered from the shock. 


After the war Mr. Williams 
exchanged his farm in Canada- 
way for one in Portland. There 
he built the first frame tavern 
in the county. He remained in 
Portland until Sept. 20, 1822 
when he was “released from 





life’s labors” and laid to rest in 
our Pioneer Cemetery which he 
had helped select as a bury- 
ing ground when, in 1807, the 
death of his niece, Hannah 


Woodcock, occurred. 

The story of the great courage 
of Mrs. Williams requires more 
space than just a part of this 
account of the family. 


A Happy Year for Fredonians 


The Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Fredonia held an 
important meeting on June 6, 
1831. At this meeting it was 
voted to raise NO money by 
taxes that year. With no ex- 
planation recorded, it is as- 
sumed that because all retail 
stores were licensed at that time, 
sufficient funds were realized 
from this source to finance the 
village for the year. 


The cherter of the Village of 
Fredonia, received from _ the 
State Legislature by special act 
of 1829, provided that at the 
annual meeting the village 
should vote the amount of 
money to be raised by taxation. 
This was not to exceed $500 for 
all purposes except streets and 
roads. 

The amount voted at the first 
meeting was $200 and of that 
the collector received 5 per cent 
for his efforts. The daily wage 
estbalished in those early days, 
for workinb men on the streets 
was 38 cents. 

* * A 


THE VILLAGE SEAL 


The first Fredonia village 
meeting was held on Aug. 22, 
1829. On Sept. 1 the president 
and the board of trustees met 
at Abell’s Hotel. They ordered 
an assessment and _ provided 
for the village seal which per- 
petuates the memory of the 
discovery of the first gas well 
in the United States. 


The seal is described as fol- 
lows: “The outline shall be a 
circle one-fourth in diameter; 
just within the circumference 
shall be engraved the words and 
figures following, viz; ‘Village 
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of Fredonia, 1829’ and in the 
center of the arch shall be a 
representation of a stand of 
gas lights with five flames or 
blazes.” 

os & e 


AN ORDINANCE OF 1830 


In the early days of the vil- 
lage a problem arose because 
of livestock roaming the streets. 
In order to control this situation 
an ordinance was passed Sept. 
27, 1830 providing that “it shall 
not be lawful to suffer or permit 
any cattle or horses to run at 
large on the roads, streets, lanes, 
alleys or unclosed lands in the 
Village of Fredonia between the 
first day of December and the 
first day of April in any year.” 
A fine of 50 cents per head was 
provided for any violation of the 
ordinance. 


The law was repealed in 1845. 
*& * = 


GLEANINGS FROM 
AN OLD SCRAP BOOK 


An old scrap book reveals 
a list of persons who in 1825 
lived in what is known as the 
corporation of Fredonia, and 
who out of a population of six 
or seven hundred were still liv- 
ing here in 1887-53 years later. 
The list which consists of the 
following persons was carefully 
compiled by some of the “old 
settlers” of Fredonia. 


John Sisson and wife, Ad- 
dison C. Cushing, Alex Bond, 
Benjamin Walworth and wife, 
D. A. White and wife, Mrs. 
James Mullett, Mrs. E. W. 
Meacham, Mrs. A. Bradish, Alex 
Houghton, Williard Lewis and 
sister, Jonathan Thompson, 




















Mrs. E. Hewes, Ezra Thompson, 
Charles Mark, Wm. D. White, 
Wm. Cooper, Linus Sage, Mrs. 
Philo Stevens, Mrs. Dr. White, 
Mrs. Daniel Pritchard, Wm. 
Risley and wife, C. F. Matte- 
son, Mrs. Joseph Porter. 
Thomas Higgins, Mrs. R. S. 
Bemus, Miss Pier, Franklin 
Burritt, Mrs. Isaac Saxton, Joy 
Handy, Mrs. H. C. Frisbee, Mar- 
cus Carroll, Mrs. A. Colburn, 


Delos Beebe, Mrs. Fanny Dick- 
inson, Henry Adams, Mrs. 
David Matteson, John Mullett, 
Mrs. Eli Gates, Mrs. N. L. Payne, 
Mrs. Woodward Stevens and 
daughter, Miss Sally Douglass, 
Darwin R. Barker, Mrs. Edward 
Howard, James Sprague, G. 
Nelson Frazine, Alanson Buck- 
ingham and wife, Mrs. Parsons, 
Miss Jane Osborn, Mrs. A. 
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Captain James Dunn 


One of the very early and in- 
teresting settlers deserving of 
special mention was Captain 
James Dunn, the first inhabitant 
of Portland. 


Early in the Spring of 1804 
Captain Dunn explored and ex- 
amined the entire area from the 
state line on the west to Can- 
adaway on the east in his ef- 
fort to find a suitable location 
for a permanent home. He stud- 
ied the timber, the soil, the 
streams and springs as he trav- 
e’ed on horseback accompanied 
by his faithful dog. 

He was a native of central 
Pennsylvania, having been born 
in Lyscoming County in 1761. 
When but 15 years of age he 
enlisted and served in the Revo- 
lutionary War, being regularly 
promoted from private to cap- 
tain because of his bravery and 
efficiency. At the age of 30 he 
married Elizabeth Alexander of 
Mufflin County, Pa., who had 
been born in South Carolina in 
yr. 


Captain Dunn’s experience in 
owning property in Pennsylvania 
was similar to that of many 
other early home seekers. It was 
impossible to obtain a clear tit- 
le to the land and it was doubt- 
ful that, even after improving 
the land, such a claim could 
ever be substantiated. 


As a result of Mr. Dunn’s 


search for a satisfactory site he 
located 1,150 acres in the pres- 
ent Town of Portland. Although 
the land was not surveyed until 
later in the season his abstract 
was dated May 31, 1804. After 
the survey was completed he 
had “booked” to him an addi- 
tional 852 acres, making his to- 
tal possession 2,002 acres. The 
contract price was $2.50 per 
acre. Within a few years Mr. 
Dunn had sold a portion of his 
first purchase and the remain- 
der was given to his children, 
reserving but 100 acres for his 
own homestead. 


After acquiring his land he 
returned to Mead Township, Pa., 
in June and by April 1805 he 
and his family occupied their 
tract. 


The journey to Portland was 
hazardous. With a team of four 
horses and a yoke of oxen, a 
high - topped covered wagon 
which served as a home during 
the trip, the family departed 
from Pennsylvania. During the 
190 day trip it was very often 
necessary, by the use of levers 
and a jack, to lift the wheels of 
the wagon from deep mud and 
from behind the roots of trees. 

Upon arrival at the new 
home, Mr. Dunn, with the as- 
sistance of his 13 year old 
son, in two days’ time erected 
2 crude building of poles coy- 





ered with hemlock boughs. 
Into this abode he moved with 
his wife and six children. 

A short time later he built a 
more permanent home in the 
near vicinity. The walls were 
of unhewn logs, the floor of 
beaten earth, the chimney a 
hole in the roof of bark and 
the windows were oiled paper. 
The first Winter the Dunns were 
the only family in town. 

In April 1805 Captain Dunn 
was elected Commissioner of 
Highways for the town of Chau- 
tauqua with Thomas McClin- 
tock of Canadaway and Arthur 
Bell of the ancient Cross-Roads. 
The Board that year, hiring 
James McMahan as surveyor, lo- 
cated a road from the east 
boundary of the town to the 
Pennslyvania State line. Because 
cof the route of this road Capt. 
Dunn built his third house, this 
one on the McMahan survey. In 
the spring of 1808 he opened 
his home as a tavern. 

Later he built a log cabin, 
separate from the house, for 
an office. This was the center 
of all important activities: the 
first general military muster in 
the county took place in the 
field east of the house; the of- 
ficers of the Chautauqua Mili- 
tary Regiment were called to- 
gether there in June 1812 by 
Col. John McMahan. Many oth- 
er gatherings of importance 
made this their headquarters 
each year. 

Capt. Dunn felt that the need 
of education for the children 
was great and since schools 
were not yet established, he, 
in 1810, engaged the services of 
‘Miss Anna Eaton and dedicated 
a small log building near his 


home for this purpose. He op- 
ened his home for the first re- 


ligious meeting when John 
Spencer came to Western New 
York. 

The Winter of 1808-09 was a 
severe one with intense cold. 
The mills were frozen and Cap- 
tain Dunn’s mortar being out of 
doors, was useless because of 
the storms. Despite the deep 
snow he loaded his sled with 
grain and with his one yoke of 
cxen made a trip across Lake 
Erie to a point in Canada near 
Fi. Erie, where he had his grain 
ground at a wind mill and he 
returned in six days. 

The Dunn family were always 
friendly with the Indians. Bands 
of Senecas camped near their 
home during the hunting sea- 
sons. The young men of the 
tribe strayed great distances in 
search of game and often be- 
came lost at night on their re- 
turn. 

On such occasions, hearing 
the long drawn-out call of the 
Indians, some member of the 
Dunn family, often Mrs. Dunn, 
would proceed to the cow yard 
and with a switch hurry “Old 
Brindle’ who wore a large 
bell, around the enclosure, thus 
piloting the hunters to camp. 

Captain and Mrs. Dunn, typ- 
ically brave, public spirited and 
of excellent judgment, had the 
confidence and friendship of the 
entire population and with their 
1G children can truly be called 
the first family of Portland. 
Captain Dunn lived until Oct. 
23, 1838 and Mrs. Dunn until 
1850 and they were laid to rest 
in the Portland Cemetery, the 
land which he gave for this pur- 
pose in 1807. 





The Early Schools 


Interest in the education of 
its youth has been always evi- 
dent in Pomfret since the early 
days when Hezekiah Barker 
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built a school cabin. His con- 
cern was sufficiently great to 
prompt him to provide facili- 
ties for the purpose of having 
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the children taught the three 
eae 

Schools, in the pioneer days, 
were held in kitchens, garrets, 
barns or any other available 
places. The children of Canada- 
way, however, were most for- 
tunate since soon after his ar- 
rival here, Mr. Barker built the 
first school, a log cabin in the 
Common, on the north side of 
our present Main Street. En- 
gaged as the teacher for the 
school was Samuel Berry. 

As the population increased 
a larger school was needed 
and thus one was built on 
Temple Street on the site of 
the present Dunkirk and Fre- 
donia Telephone Co. building. 


A log school house was easily 
distinguished from a dweling 
because of its height and the 
shape cf the windows. Since it 
had no “chamber room” reached 
by a ladder, as most dwellings 
had, it was lower. Usually in a 
school a writing desk was pro- 


vided for the larger scholars. 
This extended along one end 
and along about a half of each 
side. It was but a shelf made 
with wide boards supported by 


long pins driven into auger 
holes in the logs. The seats were 
made of logs, split in two and 
made fairly smooth by hewing. 
Pins were driven into the round- 
ed sides of the logs for legs. A 
row of these benches were 
placed before the desks. 


The smaller children were 
provided with several long slab 
benches in the center of the 
room. In the other end of the 
cabin was usually located a fire 
place, the hearth being the 
ground. The master’s table was 
between the front benches and 
the fire. There was always pro- 
vided a dunce block upon which 
the trouble maker was obliged 
to sit. 

The early schools were poor- 
ly lighted and heated. The 
classes were ungraded and all 
subjects had to be taught by 
the one teacher. Today we might 
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consider the methods used as 
primitive but the pupils who 
had a desire to learn received 
a good common school educa- 
tion. The Summer terms were 
taught by a young lady and 
were attended by the younger 
children. The Winter teacher 
was a man who boarded with 
the parents of his pupils, the 
length of his stay in a farm or 
home being determined by the 
number of children the man 
had in school. 


The inconvenience of this 
boarding system was that it 
was often necessary for the 
teacher to share a bed with 
one or two of his pupils since 
the houses were small and 
the families large. 


The ‘“pedagog” of the early 
times had a busy day. In addi- 
tion to teaching all subjects he 
had to hold spelling and writing 
schools, he had to serve as 
janitor and also as maker and 
repairer of quill pens for the 
entire school. The teacher was 
often hired because of his physi- 
cal strength rather than his 
mental qualifications. It re- 
quired a masculine teacher to 
secure and maintain respect 
and obedience from the larger 
boys. 

The etiquette of the early 
school room is not seen today. 
A boy entering the school room 
removed his hat and bowed and 
a girl made a curtsy, each 
greeting the teacher in a digni- 
fied manner. 

The child first learned his 
letters. This was sometimes 
done at home. After letters had 
been mastered, the pupil was 
taught to spell out and to recog- 
nize words. Then followed the 
reading of short sentences. 
Spelling matches became pop- 
ular as social gatherings and 
were great events of village and 
rural life. 

We think of evening school 
classes as something quite mod- 
ern, but in the early 1800’s 
“parsing schools” were held one 





evening a week. As many as 
could took a Murray’s Gram- 
mar, Murray’s English Reader, 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and a 
tallow candle to class. 


At one time there was a 
small school house on _ the 
Houghton property on West Hill. 
A lady who had attended school 
there when she was but five 
or six years old, wrote that she 
remembered especially the joy 
of handing out water in a tin 
pail, giving each pupil a drink 
from the old tin dipper. 


There were private schools 
started here at different times. 
Mrs. Milton Cushing, mother 
of Commander William Barker 
Cushing, upon the death of her 
husband in Ohio in 1847. re- 
moved to Fredonia to be near 
her husband’s relatives and 
opened a school for pupils in 
her own home in Green Street. 

Another was known as Trin- 
ity School with the former 
“accomplished” teachers, Mrs. 
J. C. Mullet and Miss Eliza 
Denton, in charge. 


Two Courageous Women 


The pioneer women who ac- 
companied their husbands to this 
uninhabited and desolate country 
are deserving of more than hon- 
orable mention. To narrate their 
self-denying deeds, most of 
which have been left untold and 
unwritten, would require vol- 
umes of space. We know of the 
unusual heroic acts of but a few 
of our early local women settlers 
although, without doubt, equally 
brave deeds of many others have 
never been related or have been 
forgotten and hence those names 
do not apear on the scroll of 
the country’s famous women. 

There are many stories of the 
courage of Mrs. Sophia Morton 
Williams, wife of Richard Wil- 
liams, the sub-contractor who 
was responsible for carrying 
mail between Erie, Pa., and Buf- 
falo. This service was usually 
performed by the son, Abner, un- 
til he volunteered to serve with 
Commander Perry’s fleet. After 
his death, which ocurred while 
serving his country in this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Williams or a young- 
er son cared for the mail route. 

Mrs. Williams had a large 
household. Her 13 children and 
a number of settlers and work- 
ers completely filled the lit- 
tle home. She was a very ener- 
getic person and one who 
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seemed able to accomplish al- 
most impossible feats. 

Once, upon arriving from Erie 
with mail, Mr. Williams was 
taken ill. His wife insisted that 
the letters and messages must 
go so she started out on horse- 
jack for Buffalo. Because the 
streams were swollen beyond 
their usual limits, due to the 
Spring freshets, she was forced 
to swim her horse across the 
Cattaraugus, the Eighteen-Mile 
and the Buffalo Creeks, holding 
the mail above the water. The 
mail was delivered on time. 

There was another particular 
time when she also served in this 
post. This was during a severe 
snowstorm when the men of the 
family thought it unsafe to ven- 
ture such a distance. Mrs. Wil- 
liams insisted that the mail must 
be delivered even if she herself 
had to take it. Carrying the let- 
ters in a small bag tied to her 
saddle, she made her way 
through the storm to Buffalo. 

On still another dangerous oc- 
casion, instead of turning back 
she swam her horse around a 
point of rocks in Lake Erie. 
Then, later in her life, was her 
trip alone with a span of horses 
end lumber wagon to Indiana, a 
distance of several hundred miles 
through an almost unbroken 











wilderness. She slept at night in 
‘the forest. The swift rivers she 
forded by swimming her horses 
but she arrived in time to be of 
great service to her daughter’s 
family who were very seriously 
ill. 

Another woman who heroic- 
ally served her country and her 
community was Mrs. Cole, the 
widow of the Revolutionary 
soldier, Seth Cole. The family 
had settled at the mouth of 
Canadaway Creek on land which 
they bought in 1805. After the 
death of her husband Mrs. Cole 
remained in the home. Her son, 
Erastus, was a volunteer in the 
militia and in 1812 was at Lew- 
istown. 

A company of militia from Col. 
McMahan’s regiment, under the 
leadership of Capt. Tubbs was 
stationed at Widow Cole’s in 
July of that year to protect small 
craft on Lake Erie from being 
seized by the British. The first 
exchange of hostilities occurred 
when the British attempted to 
capture a salt boat on its way 
from Buffalo to Erie. 

The salt boat found its way 
into Canadaway Creek at night 
and there sought shelter. The 
British cruiser anchored about 
cne-fourth mile from the shore 


and in the morning sent out a 
small boat with 13 armed men 
te attack the salt boat. The swiv- 
el gun had been removed from 
the salt boat to the crotch of a 
tree from which position it was 
easy to fire. Capt. Tubbs and 
his men who had been conceal- 
ed on the east side of the creek 
ran up the bank and fired. The 
British boat retreated. 

Mrs. Cole played an impor- 
tant part in the encounter, 
Serving as patrol, and then 
when she felt additional help 
Was needed she mounted her 
horse and rode to Canadaway 
(Fredonia) and summoned as- 
sistance. Upon her return to 
the scene which has been con- 
sidered the first naval fight 
after the declaration of war, 
she served the little army by 
carrying them food and drink. 
Mrs. Cole further showed her 

sreat patriotism by melting her 
pewter, including her precious 
tea pot, into bullets, which were 
used as ammunition by one of 
her sons for the purpose of re- 
pelling the British while he and 
the neighbors patrolled the area 
about the mouth of the Canada- 
way Creek. The Widow Cole is 
often referred to as the heroine 
of the War of 1812. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar 


Among the seasonal activities 
which helped to make the lives 
of the pioneers of this frontier 
busy ones was that of making 
maple syrup and sugar. 


The methods and equipment 
used in this occupation today are 
‘quite different from the prima- 
tive ones, In recalling the early 
means it is amazing to realize 
how rescurceful our settlers 
were as well as the Indians 
from whom, without doubt, the 
process of sugar making was 
learned. 

‘In preparation for sap collect- 
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ing there was the necessity of 
making sap spouts. One member 
of the household would go into 


‘the field and cut sumac shoots 


about the size of a man’s thumb. 
At home he would saw these in- 
to pieces five or six inches long. 
Each piece would be cut with a 
saw about one-third of the way 
through, some two inches from 
the end. The longer piece would 
then be cut out with a sharp 
knife leaving the round piece 
approximately two inches long. 

After cutting the pith out 
of the long piece he would 





punch out the short part of 
the spout. The bark was then 
peeled off the rest of the spout 
and the round end whittled 
down. The spouts were then 
ready for use. 


Sap troughs were also made 
at home usually from either 
basswood or whitewood (white 
wood being the name used in 
reference to the local tulip and 
cucumber trees). A tree about 
20 inches in diameter was con- 
sidered right for this purpose. 
After the tree was felled it was 
cut into two foot length. When 
these were peeled they were split 
in half and hollowed out on the 
inside by means of a hatchet and 
rounded chisels. The Indians 
used their tomahawks for this. 
It was discouraging that some of 
the troughs cracked as they dried 
out. 


It was also necessary to get 
cut the sap buckets and put 
those in readiness for the sea- 
son. These were made of wood- 
en staves and were purchased at 
a cooper’s shop. 

Each Spring the hoops had to 
be tightened because the Sum- 
mer heat had dried the wood. 
The buckets as well as all other 
equipment had to be thoroughly 
cleaned in order that the syrup 
and sugar should be as light as 
possible. When the buckets were 
clean they were filled with water 
so that the wood would swell 
and make the joints tight. 


The first settlers had no su- 
gar houses, and the first ones 
made were mere sheds of rough 
timber with three sides partly 
enclosed to keep out as much 
snow and rain as possible. The 
sap was usually boiled in one 
large caldron Kettle, although if 
a settler was fortunate enough 
to have other kettles those were 
also used. It was very import- 
ant that the large kettle be 
cleaned because it had probably 
been used to make soap and 
even used as a plow. 


The boiling place was arrang- 
ed by driving two posts into the 
ground 10 or 12 feet apart and 
seven or eight feet high with 
crotches at the top and laying 
a strong pole from one post to 
the other, then hanging chains 
to the pole or hanging on large 
wooden hooks with notches cut 


near the lower ends in which 
to hang the kettle bails. 
In tapping the maple trees 


the pioneer would scrape the 
snow away from the sunny side 
of the tree. Then he would cut 
a notch in the side of the tree 
inclining downwards and inward 
with a narrow axe and drive 
the wooden spout into an ori- 
fice made by a tapping gauge 
just below the lower end of the 
notch. 

A “neck yoke’ was often used 
in gathering and carrying the 
sap. This was the same equip- 
ment as was used in transporting 
milk and water. The yoke was 
made of light wood with the cen- 
tral portion hollowed out so to 
make it fit a man’s neck. There 
was a rope fastened to each end 
with a hook on each rope. 

While the trees were being 
tapped, another member of the 
family prepared the wood for 
the fire, put the kettle in place 
and made sure the barrels in 
which the sap was to be stored 
were clean and in place. Hot 
coals were carried from the 
house to start the fire under the 
kettle. If there was much sap to 
be boiled the fire was kept burn- 
ing day and night. Sometimes as 
the syrup became sufficiently 
thick it was moved to the house 
to be strained and skimmed and 
the boiling to be completed. 
When the syrup was nearly thick 
enough to be removed from the 
fire and put into containers a 
small amout of sweet milk was 
added to clarify the syrup. Some 
of the syrup was stirred until 
it became sugar. 

The occupation of syrup and 
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sugar making was not without 
fun for the young people since 
they always looked forward to 
a “sugar off” party when snow 


Was procured and the warm sy- 
rup spread on it making it in- 
to wax which was eaten with 
great joy. 


Early Farm Implements 


When the Town of Pomfret 
was first settled, farming was 
conducted in a primitive manner. 
The implements were of rude 
construction and most of their 
parts were works of the farmers’ 
hands. 

The “bull plow,” used to turn 
the earth, was made mostly of 
wood. The blacksmith made the 
Plow-share and land-side of 
wrought iron, with the point 
laid with steel, all in one section. 
The mold-board was split out of 
a winding log or tree and worked 
down to about one and a half 
inches in thickness and to about 
the size and shape of the mold- 
boards of cast iron plows. 


The “drag” or the triangular 
harrow was the usual instrument 
for tillage. This was almost en- 
tirely a natural production. A 
tree with two main branches 
seven or eight inches in diamet- 
er and about seven or eight feet 
long was selected to make this 
implement. The tree and branch- 
es formed a letter “V”’. The 
farmer would champer the un- 
der side of the drag at the nose, 
upwards and to a point, where 
the draft was to be attached. 
This made it the shape of a sled 
runner allowing it to slide over 
most obstacles. 


The drag was also used to 
transport grisis to the mill. For 
this purpose split planks were 
tastened across the top and two 
sticks affixed at the rear to 
Keep the load from slipping. The 
oxen were fastened to the drag 
and thus the grists were easily 
carried to the mill. Often one 
man would also take grists for 
the neighbors. 


For work in the soil the drag 
Was supplied with nine or 11 
teenth or iron spikes about 12 
inches long. One of the teeth 
Was set in the point where the 
draft was attached while each 
right and left branch had an 
equal number of teeth or spikes. 
A continued process of tugging, 
lifting and harrowing was car- 
ried on because the stumps and 
stones had not been removed. 
Again and again the drag would 
have to be lifted to clear the 
teeth of roots and brush or lift- 
ed from its anchorage on a root 
cr a stump. 

Sickles were used to cut all 
small or sown grain such as 
wheat, oats, barley or rye. In a 
recently acquired old account 
book appears the item “To one 
sickle” on the accounts of sey- 
eral persons. The old sickles 
were similiar to those used to- 
day to cut grass, only the old 
ones had a fine serrated edge 
made by finely rubbing the lower 
side of the blade similiar to one 
side of a mill file and only shar- 
pening it upon the smooth or up- 
per side. 

The skillful reaper would 
thrust this implement into the 
gram with the right hand which 
did most of the gathering. With 
a clever movement of the left 
hand the grain would be held by 
the thumb and forefinger, the 
other fingers falling upon the 
back of the blade, while the sic- 
kle was drawn with a quick mo- 
tion upwards and to the right 
end thus the grain was cut. The 
implement had to be used with 
great care since the serrated 
edge was extremely sharp. The 
cut grain was laid in “gavels” 





and these were placed in bund- 
les and “shocked”. An experi- 
enced reaper could cut from a 
“half to an acre a day. 
A wooden flail was used for 
threshing which was, if possible, 
done on a floor. If a farmer was 
fortunate enough to have a barn 
that floor was used for this pur- 
pose. Otherwise a floor was con- 
structed out of doors by plac- 
ing “sleepers” on the ground and 
covering these with planks. The 
grain was beaten from the chaff 
and straw by means of the flail. 
A man could thresh about twen- 
.ty bushels of oats a day and 
from eight to 10 bushels of 
wheat. Threshing indoors was 
more comfortable than perform- 
ing the task outside because it 
was usually done in cold weath- 


er. When the barn floor had been 


swept clean about 24 bundles 


would be placed in two swaths 


-across the floor with the heads 


of the grain resting together, 


then the threshers starting at 


one end would advance across 
the floor operating the flail. The 
grain would then be_ turned 
cver and the process repeated. 
The straw was gathered up, the 
grain shaken from it and push- 
ed to one side of the floor. The 
straw was bound in bundles and 
the threshers would then be 
ready for another “flooring”’. 


Few of us to-day, observing 
modern farm machinery, have 
any conception of the toil and 
trials endured by the pioneers 
who devoted their lives to mak- 
ing our country what it is today. 


The Independent 


Fredonia rightfully claims the 
-eredit and honor for many “‘firsts’’ 
including the first gas well, the 
first Grange and the first 
‘W.C.T.U. In addition to these the 
great Sears, Roebuck mail order 
and chain store organization 
cwes its inspiration and start to 
the Independent. Watch Co. of 
Fredonia. 


The-story of the Independent 
-Watch Co. begins with that of 
arother industry in Fredonia — 
the manufacture of eye salve. 
This pursuit was begun in 1843 
or 1844 in Cordova by Dr. James 
Pettit, a graduate physician. As 
the product became popular the 
venture proved successful. Af- 
ter the death of Dr. Pettit his 
‘son, Eber, carried on the busi- 
ress. Mr. Pettit was later joined 
-by his son-in-law, Darwin R. 
Barker, in the continued manu- 
facture of the eye salve which 
“was always known as Pettit’s 
Eye Salve. 


Upon the death of Mr. Pettit 
and the advent of ill health to 
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Watch Company 


Mr. Barker the industry was 
taken over by four brothers by 
the name of Howard: Lewis, Ed- 
ward, Clarence and Frank. They 
conducted the business for a time 
in a small building on Temple 


Street back of the Baptist 
Church. 
As the industry increased 


larger facilities were needed. 
Avery large factory was 
erected on East Main Street, a 
short distance west of the 
Pioneer Cemetery. The How- 
ard brothers decided to manu- 
facture watches and it was 
then that the salve company 


' was moved to Cleveland Ave- 


nue to make room for the new 
watch company. 

This building in which the In- 
Cependent Watch Co. was hous- 
ed was a wooden structure about 
150 feet long. The center sec- 
tion was four stories high and 
the two outer sections were three 
stories. The sign bearing the 
name of the company was prom- 
inent over the frort entrance. 

On a lurge colored poster in 
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cur possession, which advertises 
the product of the company, is 
a picture of the plant and also 
appearing there are items of in- 
terest: “Over 180,000 Indepen- 
cent watches now in use,” “We 
fully warrant our movements as 
accurate and reliable time keep- 
ers,” “Entire watch made by 
machinery,” “Conductors, En- 
gineers, Expressmen always on 
time,” “Have them in constant 
use — Never Fail!” 


The idea of shipping articles 
for sale and on approval orig- 
inated right here in this watch 
factory. The watches were first 
expressed to railroad men 
throughout the country, on ap- 
rroval. The article was received 
with instructions “remit or re- 
turn.” The watch could be pur- 
chased and sold again thus giving 


a commission to the original 


buyer. 

Mr. Sears, an agent in a 
small western town, after being 
successful in selling his first 
watch, ordered more. As his 
retail enterprise flourished he 
took Mr. Roebuck in as a part- 
ner. They added other articles 
to their venture to sell by mail. 
Gradually their company grew 
until today it is one of the 
largest in the country. The In- 
dependent Watch Co. of Fre- 
donia eventually moved to 
Peoria, Ill. 


The building on East Main 
Street was then used as a felt 
factory where belts, boots and 
housings for harnesses were 
made. After this plant had op- 
erated several years the build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. Now 
private residences occupy this 
site. 


The Risley Family of Fredonia 


The Risley family was one of 
the most remarkable of those 
of our pioneer days. To the 
members of this family go the 
honor of doing the most to make 
our village beautiful and com- 
mercially important. 


Elijah Risley Sr., a Revolu- 
tionary soldier and _ pensioner, 
came to Canadaway in 1807, 
bringing his family and limited 
supplies by ox team. There 
were but six families here when 
the Risleys arrived. They built 
their first cabin on West Hill 
near the now opening to Berry 
Street. Being concerned  be- 
cause the settlers had to trans- 
port their grain many miles to 
have it ground and to travel 
quite a distance to a saw mill, 
Mr. Risley built both a grist 
mill and a saw mill on the west 
side of Canadaway Creek. 


The little cabin which housed 
this family of parents and 12 
children had a stone floor and 
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there was but a hole in the roof 
to permit the smoke to escape. 
When a fire was built upon the 
stones they became heated, 
cracked and the pieces flew. 
A stick chimney was then made 
above the fireplace, according 
to the son, William, who later 
wrote of the experinces of the 
family. He also. stated that 
wooden pins were used _ to 
secure the planks together since 
there were no nails to be had. 


Nine of Elijah Risley’s chil- 
dren attained majority. Five of 
them were daughters and one 
of the sons went west early. The 
three sons who remained here 
were, Elijah Jr., William and 
Levi. 


The part the Risley men 
played in establishing what 
proved to be a commercial 
center in Canadaway (Fre- 
donia) was begun in 1807 and 
1808 when the father erected 
the two mills, followed by the 





construction of the first store 
in Chautauqua County, a 
small grocery, by Elijah Jr., 
who came to be known as 
the first merchant in the 
County. 


The greatest venture of the 
three brcthers was that of the 
seed industry. It was these men 
who conceived the idea of rais- 
ing and selling garden seeds as 
a business .Their original plan 
of distributing seeds and plac- 
ing them in stores for display 
and sale has become a common 
practice with seed companies. 
Assorted seeds were packed in 
boxes and loaded into hearse- 
shaped, brightly painted wagons 
bearing the title, “Risley Broth- 
ers, Garden Seeds, Fredonia, 
N. Y.” The wagons covered 
many miles and at each store a 
box of seeds was left. The fol- 
lowing year the money from the 
sales and the remaining seeds 
were picked up and a fresh as- 
sortment left for the store keep- 
er. 


The business was successful 
and profitable. The name Fre- 
donia became indelibly stamped 
upon the minds’ of people 
throughout United States and 
Canada. 


The first year of this enter- 
prise the Risleys used but six 
acres of land, putting up 700 
boxes of seeds. As the business 
increased more land was used 
until the cultivated area includ- 
ed many acres in the present 
territory of Temple, Center, 
Chestnut and Gardner Streets. 
The low wet land back of the 
Risley homes, referred to as the 
Risley flats, was especially 
adapted to the raising of onions. 
In 1858 this organization which 
had been started in 1834 was 
sold to U. E. Dodge & Co. At 
that time the three Risley 
brothers were the wealthiest 
men in Fredonia. 


Mr. John Jones, an _  experi- 


enced English architect who 
had migrated to Westfield from 
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New York City, came to Fre- 
donia about 1837 and _ built 
several residences and churches. 
His own home, occupied by his 
daughter after Mr. Jones’ death, 
was moved from West Hill to 
East Main Street. It has been 
carefully restored by the own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. William Kerr, 
and is one of the places in 
which the village takes a great 
deal of pride. 

Mr. Jones was engaged to 
build three homes for the Risley 
brothers cn our present Risley 
Street between the Canadaway 
Creek and Temple Street. The 
upper home, which was that of 
Levi, burned in 1870, and the 
other two stately homes remain. 

The home of William, at 
the foot of Center Street, has 
been changed only on the in- 
terior, the lines remaining as 
they originally were. This 
butterfly home displaying the 
art of Greek Revival with the 

Doric columns is a rare speci- 

man of architecture. 


A great interest of these Ris- 
ley men was in beautifying the 
village by planting trees, which 
they furnished, throughout the 
town, Mr. Risley and Mr. Jones, 
both village trustees, introduced 
an ordinance whereby the pro- 
perty owners who planted trees 
on their land would receive a 
tax rebate. The trees planted in 
the Commons and on the streets 
were donated by Mr. Risley. 

The interest of the Risley 
families was not limited, how- 
ever, to beautifying the village 
and to extending the commer- 
cial development of the area. 
They were also concerned with 
the welfare of the villagers. This 
was evidenced by their active 
part in any project leading to 
the improvement of the town 
and surrounding area. They 
were members of the first 
Grange which was formed here, 
William being present at the 
first meeting. Elijah Jr., was 
Master of the local Masonic 
Lodge in 1822. 
























The members of the Risley 
family were devoted to their 
church, filling important offices 
and taking other active parts in 
the worl: and support of the 
church. 

A record from the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Cazenovia, 
Madison County, N. Y. reveals 
that on Feb. 10, 1807 four young 
children of Elijah Risley were 
baptised. One needs but to re- 
call that Elijah Risley and his 
family arrived in Canadaway 
(Fredonia) in April of that year, 
that the trip in those days re- 
quired several weeks and that 
he was bringing his family in- 
to a wilderness. Piecing the 
facts together we can realize 
the thoughts and concern of the 
family. 

The organizing meeting of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Fre- 
donia, in 1822, was presided 
over by Mr. Elijah Risley. Wil- 
liam Risley served as warden 
and vestryman of this church 
for approximately 50 years. 
Most of the baptisms confirma- 
tions, marriages and burials of 
the Risleys were performed in 
Trinity Church. It has been said 
that there was no finer sight in 
Fredonia than that of these 
families with their well 
groomed horses and fine stand- 
ing top carriages driving to 
church in procession every Sun- 
day morning. 

These gentlemen were no- 
ted for their integrity. Mr. 
Louis McKinstry once stated 
that he had heard G. D. 
Hinckley, who had _ been 
closely associated with the 
Risley men, when speaking 
highly of them say, “I would 
as soon hand money to Levi 
Risley in the dark, without 
counting, as to give it to 
other men in daylight and 
take a receipt.” 

The interests and activities of 
the men of this pioneer family 
make a fascinating history. 


Elijah Risley Jr., who owned 
near 


the house Canadaway 


Creek and who was our first 
merchant, married Nabby 
Brigham, the first teacher in 
Canadaway. He became sheriff 
of the county in 1854, Major 
General of the State Militia of 
this region, a supervisor in 1835, 
and in 1848 was elected our 
representative in Congress. 
There is a large engraving de- 
picting the scene in the U. S. 
Senate when Daniel Webster 
delivered his famous reply to 
Senator Hayne of South Caro- 
lina. The portrait of Elijah Ris- 
ley is standing in the fore- 
ground of the picture. In the 
early history of the New York 
and rie Railroad General Ris- 
ley was a director. 


The Censor account of the 
visit of General LaFayette to 
Fredonia mentions that he re- 
marked, “It was a pleasure to 
see Major Gen. Risley with a 
part of his staff and Brigadier 
Gen. Barker, contributing as on 
all similier occasions, greatly to 
the fine appearance of the mili- 
tary 

Hoa. Hanson A. Risley, the 
second of General Risley’s six 
children, after being graduated 
from the Fredonia Academy 
and Hamilton College, studied 
law in the office of Judge Mul- 
lett. He practiced in Dunkirk, 
became the County Clerk and 
in 1860 the Clerk of the Assem- 
bly in Albany. When William 
H. Seward became President 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State in 
1861 he sent for Hanson Risley 
to come to Washington and do 
the honors of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Risley became noted 
especially for his ability and 
fluency in his addresses. He was 
admitted to practice in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. In 1862 he was 
appointed U.S. Consul to 
Jamaica. Later that year he was 
made Special Agent of the 
Treasury, an important and con- 
fidential position which brought 
him into close contact with 
President Lincoln. 





Mr. 


Seward, being deeply 
saddened by the death of both 


his wife and only daughter, 
spent much time here with the 
Risley family. When he plan- 
ned his trip around the world 
he made Miss Olive Risley, 
daughter of Hanson, his daugh- 
ter by legal adoption and she 
and her sister, Hattie, enjoyed 
the famous trip with Mr. 
Seward. She wrote the account 
of their travels which was later 
published. She also wrote sev- 
eral books for young people. 
Olive’s mother was Harriet 
Crosby, daughter of Dr. Orris 
Crosby, one of our pioneer phy- 
sicians. 

Levi, brother of Elijah Jr., 
and William, after great disaster 
that destroyed much of the 
Risley family property, went 
west and settled in Iowa. It was 
at his home, Shady Brook 
Farm, that his daughter Edith 
was married. Her son developed 
the hobby, quite naturally, of 
gardening and from 1929 - 1938 
he had in Illinois, the Second 
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Risley Gardens. 


This grandson wrote of his 
grandfather (Levi) in describ- 
ing him in a letter to his grand- 
daughter (Levi’s great-great- 
granddaughter), “I never knew 
him to say an angry word, to do 
anything in any way harmful 
to anyone. He was the finest 
man I have ever seen or known 
and I have heard many people 
say this also. Risley Avenue was 
originally the mile long drive- 
way which was the home 
driveway to these brothers’ 
houses. . . The Risley brothers 
owned a number of buildings in 
Buffalo and the big fire there 
destroyed many of their invest- 
ments.” 


In correspondence with this 
great-great- granddaughter a 
few years ago she mentioned 
that Levi gave apple seeds, from 
his Shady Brook Farm, to 
“Johnny Appleseed” whom he 
knew weli. These trees were 
originally from the Risley Gar- 
dens, Fredonia. 


‘Bees’ 


We often think of the lives 
of the early settlers as being 
devoid of pleasure. Especially 
is this true when we consider 
their long days of toil, their 
many activities in clearing the 
land, erecting their cabins, spin- 
ning and making clothes and 
caring fcr their families. The 
day’s work was from sunrise to 
sunset, with tasks even to be 
done before daybreak. There 
were no vacations, no recreation 


centers and no amusement 
parks. 
There were, however, oc- 


casions of recreation and fun. 
These jovial times were often 
combined with necessary tasks. 
“Bees” were held at such times 
when work performed was 
paramount and the good will of 
the guests was responsible for 


the joy of the occasion. These 
gatherings included people from 
miles about. 

Among the bees were those 
for erecting log cabins or a 
“raising” of a house, barn or 
church. Since money and 
hired labor were scarce there 
had to be some kind of co- 
operation. There were quilt- 
ing and spinning bees, also 
those for preparing food for 
the Winter which included 
husking bees and bees for 
making apples ready for dry- 
ing. 

Husking bees were common. 
If the corn was to be husked 
in the field preparations would 
be made by drawing all the 
shocks standing conveniently 


near, around one common cen- 
ter. This formed the huskers’ 
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area. On a moonlight night the 
group would assemble and strip 
the yellow corn of its husks. 
Meanwihle stories would be 
told, farming discussed, and 
songs sung. 

When several hours of husk- 
ing had been completed the host 
would invite his guests into the 
cabin and here they would en- 
joy a supper. Often it included 
pumpkin pies, doughnuts, 
cider and cheese. 

The food having been con- 
sumed the floor was cleared 
and the strains of a “fiddle” 
could be heard, sometimes 
“Monnie Musk” or the “Opera 
Reel.” The weary forgot their 
fatigue and the aged forgot 
their years. Partners were 
chosen and two columns were 
formed facing across the kitchen 
floor. Dancing was commenced 
and continued into the early 
morning hours. 

If the husking was to be 
done indoors the great thresh- 
ing floor would be filled to 
overflowing with shocks of 
corn. Any possible chairs were 
provided for the older persons 
while the young people sat up- 
on pumpkins. Light for the 
workers was furnished by 
means of old fashioned tin lan- 
trns arranged along the great 
beam. There was. great fun 
when a man was lucky enough 
to find an ear of red corn be- 
cause he was then privileged to 
kiss the maiden of his choice. 

Apple bees were popular. To 
the early settler it was most 
important to have an orchard. 
One of the first things he did 
was to set out apple trees and 
in a few years the yield was 
sufficiently large to make an 
apple bee in order. The apples 
would be brought into the 


kitchen by the basket full and 
there would begin a busy, active 
scene. Some people would do 
the paring, some the quartering 
and coring and some the string- 
ing. All would be visiting, 
laughing singing and enjoying 
themselves. 

Occasionally the paring 
came from the apple without 
breaking apart, then it was 
thrown over the maiden’s 
shoulder to the floor and as 
it fell it would form the 
letter of the alphabet with 
which her future husband’s 
name began, 

The method of stringing the 
apples was fascinating. The 
stringer had a_ long needle, 
often made from a knitting 
needle. The eye was large 
enough to carry a strong string 
of linen thread or twine. Hold- 
ing the needle with the right 
hand the stringer put the quar- 
ters on the needle with the 
left hand. When the needle was 
filled it was drawn through the 
apples as one would string 
beads. As the string became full 
the ends were tied and it was 
ready to be hung up to dry. 
Work would continue until the 
walls were completely decor- 
ated with the fruit to be dried. 
A meal would then be served 
and dancing would follow. 

For the quilting bees the 
matrons and maidens would as- 
sembly early in the day. By 
the time the quilt was finished 
and taken from the frames the 
men would arrive and after a 
supper, the dancing would begin 
and continue by candle light. 

Many reached the cabins, 
where the bees were held, by 
means of ox team and es sleds, 
some by horses and sleighs and 
some rode horse back. 


Old Inns 


Nearly every settlement had, 
by 1820, some kind of road-way 
or byway. Until the roads had 
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been widened enough to permit 
the passage of ox sleds every- 
thing had had to be carried in 





by hand cr on horse back. 

The first industry of each set- 
tlement was a saw mill, next a 
grist mill, and these were often 
followed by a distillery. Then, 
as the roads were made passable, 
came a special and much need- 
ed industry, that of tavern keep- 
ing. The moving of horses, beef, 
pork and mutton “on the hoof” 
end the transporting of corn and 
wheat to distant markets neces- 
sitated places for the drivers and 
enimals to rest. 


Manufactured articles began 
coming in by pack horse, wagon 
train, ox sled und cart. Staging 
and freighting became important 
occupations. The stages averaged 
ebout six miles per hour and the 
freight wagons, which were 
without springs, about two miles. 
All of these activities increas- 
ed the need for taverns. 

The earliest inns were dwell- 
ing cabins the owners of which 
were willing to accommodate 
travelers. As the need increased, 
regular inns were built. Ordin- 
arily the building was erected 
around a large chimney making 
it possible for each of the main 
rooms to have a fireplace. 


The public inns and taverns 
were licensed and no one could 
obtain a license unless he had 
é Securely enclosed yard for 
safe guarding live stock and ve- 
hicles. Another requirement was 
that he must have plenty of wa- 
ier. The inn keepers on regular 
stage routes cared for extra 
horses, having them ready for 
the through stage drivers. 

The inns were usually desig- 
nated by signs on the outside of 
the buildings. These often were 
descriptive, sometimes animals 
such as a horse or a lion. The 
bald eagle was a common em- 
blem for inns, even Masonic 
figures were popular before the 
Morgan affair in 1826. 

The Holland Land Co. en- 
couraged tavern keeping by sell- 
ing the landlord plenty of land 
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cn liberal terms which he could 
“deal out’ to actual settlers. 
Many of the inn keepers were 
army officers who continued to 
be called by their military titles 
such as “Colonel Abell” and 
“Major Skinner.” 

While the mill wright had 
been the most important man 
in the settlement, the land- 
lord gradually replaced him in 
that category. 


The tavern came to be the 
town hall, court house, bank, 
post office, and club room in ad- 
Gition to its use as a hostelry. 
Here also were held dances, 
singing schools, discussions of 
politics and religion; also horse 
races, auctions, turkey shoots 
and even wrestling matches. The 
tavern dances were very popu- 
lar, beginning at early candle 
light and lasting until morning 
with an early supper and a mid- 
night banquet. 

We are apt to think of the inns 
in terms of our hotels. How- 
ever, those in the newly settled 
ereas were not built to accom- 
modate numerous guests so, of- 
ten several persons were obliged 
to occupy one bed. It was not 
unusual for guests to sleep on a 
straw bed on the floor. 


Our area was rich in inns; 
many of them are gone, some 
have been remodeled beyond 
recognition. There are many 
farm houses throughout the 
county which are built around 
remnants of inns. 

There is one original inn 
standing in its quiet dignity 
though weary from age. On 
the Arkwright-Hamlet road 
about seven miles from Laona 
in the Arkwright Hills still 
stands the famous “Chicken 
Tavern.” 

Would that it had the power 
to tell us of the people who 
stopped there, the aguments and 
discussions held there and of 
the jolly dancing parties! This 
tavern was built in 1826 by 











Aaron Town and he remained 
the proprietor until his death 
in 1854 when his son, Silas Town, 
became the owner. For many 
years it was in the possession of 
this family. 

This hostelry was well sup- 
plied with sleeping rooms, hav- 
ing four downstairs and four up. 
The dance floor, although no 
longer used, is about 20 feet 
long. The walls are of pine 
boards 10 inches wide and the 
floor is of similar boards. Across 
the road from the inn stood 
a 20-horse barn. This has long 
since been gone 

There are tww stories as to 
how this tavern got its name. 
One is that a party of militia 


| passing through stopped to spend 


the night. A drinking party 
turned into a brawl and the 
men began throwing pillows at 
one another. From the rough 


treatment the feathers escaped 
and soon the floor was covered 
with them, 


thus causing the 
puilding to be known as Chicken 
Tavern. The other tale is that 
iis name was derived from the 
splendid chicken dinners served 
there. 


The establishment and im- 
provement of inns followed sim- 
ilar lines of development of 
every kind of industry. 

As the pioneers came _ into 
this section they discovered 
many Indian trails crossing our 
country. The most important 
one was that which led from 
our present Buffalo to Presque 
Isle (Erie). Our Main Road fol- 
lows that route quite closely. 
There were four trails leading 
to the Mississippi Basin; one 
from Irving up the Cattaraugus 
Creek, one from Silver Creek 
up the Walnut Creek and one 
from Cansdaway (Fredonia) up 
the Canadaway Creek. The old 
Portage Road ran from Bar- 
celona through the Cross Roads 
(Westfield) nearly to Mayville. 
There it met other trails which 
eventually led into the Ohio 
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Valley. It is logical that taverns 
were first built near the junc- 
tions of the trails. 

Amos Sawtell (Sottle) it is 
believed, built the first cabin 
in Chautauqua County that was 
used as an inn or tavern. This 
was before 1801 and it was lo- 
cated at the mouth of Cattarau- 
gus Creek. According to pio- 
neers of that area Mr. Sawtell 
and a Mr. Skinner arranged the 
first ferry across the creek 
which formed a boundary line 
between the two counties 
(Chautauqua and Erie). The 
creek was too large and swift 
a stream to be safely forded 
anywhere within a reasonable 
distance of Lake Erie. However, 
since it was the gateway to our 
territory it was important to 
have a crossing here. John Mack 
later succeeded to the title of 
the tavern and ferry. 

Along the Main Road from 
Irving to the State Line were 
several old inns worthy of spec- 
ial mention. Among these were 
John Howard’s at Silver Creek, 
the Barker and Williams in 
Canadaway, the Manton’s be- 
yond Canadaway and those of 
McHenry and Jonathan Cass at 
Westfield. 

The Hezekiah Barker Tav- 
ern, which stood on the site 
of the present Russo building 
facing the Commons, was, 
without doubt, the first pub- 
lic house of our town. It was 
erected by Mr. Barker soon 
after his arrival here and 
served as a home for many 
families until they could build 
their own cabins. 


Mr. Barker kept the tavern 
but a short while since there 
came to Canadaway in 1815 two 
enterprising men by the name 
of Thomas G. and Mosely W. 
Abell, who bought the log 
inn and in its place put up a 
frame tavern building. Col. 
Thomas Abell was one of the 
proprietors of the first stage 
lines between Buffalo and Erie 
The Abell Tavern became fam- 





its entertainment and 
here in 1825 people from the 
entire frontier region gathered 
to welcome General LaFayette. 


ous for 


Richard Williams and _ his 
wife, Sophia, operated a tav- 
ern or boarding house on West 
Hill. Here they made room for 
many people although the cabin 
was small. At a later date the 
Pemberton Inn was located on 
the Hill where now stands a 
small grocery. Out West Main 
a few miles stood the Manton 
Inn, owned and maintained by 
Porter Manton who came here 
from Kinderhook, N. Y., at the 
same time as_ the Luther 
Crocker family. They purchased 
adjoining properties. The Man- 
ton Inn is still standing al- 
though it has been remodeled. 


There was also the historic 
Scott Tavern, later known as 
the Skinner Tavern located on 
Route 60, just north of the 
junction with the Shumla Road. 
It is understood that this was 
built about 1842 by a Mr. Bart- 
lett. This was a favorite place 
for dances since on the second 
floor was a ball room with a 
spring floor. This room, about 
40 by 16 feet would comfortably 
accommodate six sets for square 
dancing. Near the close of the 
Civil War the inn came into 
possession of Sylvester Scott and 
later it was sold to Warren 
Skinner. Some years ago fire 
destroyed most of the building 
but it has since been rebuilt 
into a dwelling. 





At the foot of the hill in 


Shumla still stands the fam- 
ous Bailey Tavern, where an 
ox team was kept ever ready 
to assist stages and loads up 
the hill. That building has 
remained in the possession of 
the Bailey family. These two 
taverns were patronized by 
passengers of the stage lines 
and by men driving their 
herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. 


We find that there were many 
dance halls in the early days, 
most of which were in _ inns. 
Some often mentioned in con- 
nection with festive occasions 
were: The Halfway House, 
Brigg’s Hall at Morton’s Cor- 
ners, Warren’s at Stockton, 
Cushman’s and Wilcox’s at Cas- 
sadaga, Roger’s and _ Shelley’s 
at Sheridan and Moss’s at Broc- 
ton. 

Among cards for early parties 
is one which reads, “Cotillion 
Party at Keeler Tavern, West 
Milford, Sept. 6, 1843.” West 
Milford is now Lamberton and 


it is said that the Tavern was 
across the road from the recent 
Lamberton grocery. There is 
also a card for a New Year’s 
Ball to be held at the Manton 
Tavern Dec. 29, 1846. 


Samuel Johnson once wrote, 
“There is nothing which has yet 
been contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness is pro- 
duced as by a good tavern or 
inn.” 


Early Advertisements 


Advertisements appearing in 
the early newspapers contain 
interesting facts about those 
times and occasionally humor- 


ous incidents. The following 
were found while searching 
through old copies of The 


Censor (sriginally known as the 
New York Censor): 


Todd and Douglass 


Feel grateful to those cus- 
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tomers who pay them, and beg 
a continuance of similiar favors. 
To those who are still indebted 
to them they would barely men- 
tion, that it is expected one of 
the firm will go to New York 
the Ist of April next, by which 
they will be dunned—perhaps 
sued. Fredonia, March 4, 1823. 


One Potato Reward 
Ran away from the subscriber, 











an apprentice, to the wheel 
making business, named Wil- 
liam B. Greenman, aged about 
18 years. All persons are forbid 
harboring or trusting him on my 
account. Whoever will return 
said boy to the subscriber shall 
receive the above reward, and 
nothing more. Pomfret, April 
8, 1823. Henry Willson. 


Wool Carding 


The subscribers respectfully 
inform the public that they 
have taken the Carding Ma- 
chines and Clothing Works 
heretofore occupied by Ebene- 
zer Eaton, at Bull’s Mills where 
they will be ready by the 18th 
of May to commence the card- 
ing business, and from which 
time their utmost exertions will 
be used to accommodate all who 
may please to favor them with 
their custom. Common wool will 
be cerced for 5 cents and Mer- 
ino Wool for 10: cents’ per 
pound in cash, or produce at a 
cash price, if paid down, and 2 
cents per pound will be added if 
April #28: 


charged. Pomfret, 
1823. Blanchard & Kenney. 


Ten Dollars Reward 


Strayed or stolen from the 
pasture of Lyman Robison, Ven- 
ango township, Erie County, Pa. 
on the night of the 17th inst. 
a fine bay horse 6 years old, 
square trotter, thick mane and 
tail, square dock: carries his tail 
high and a little inclining to the 
left, 3 white feet, shod _ all 
around, very large feet, a small 
white spot in the ball of his 
eye. Any persons finding said 
horse and delivering him to 
Lemuel Brown in North East, 
Pa., or to the subscriber, at 
Benj. Roberts in this town shall 
be handsomely rewarded and 
all reasonable charges paid; and 
if stolen, shall receive the above 
reward upon conviction of the 
thief. Pomfret, N. Y., May 21, 
1823. Erastus Bixby. 


Printers, Look Out 
Ran away from this town, last 
week, a certain poor ‘shock’ 


named Luke Wolcott, indebted 
to the printer for more than a 
year’s newspapers. He has gone 
to the east; and as we printers 
have got into a bad habit of 
trusting everything that comes 
along, we deem it our duty to 
caution all our brethern of the 
type to beware of the fair prom- 
ises of the said Wolcott, as his 
honesty is no more to be de- 
pended upon than a “rope of 
sand.” Censor Office, June 17, 
1823. The Printer. 


New Line of Mail Stages 
from Buffalo to Erie 


The subscribers have estab- 
lished a Line of Post Coaches to 
run Daily, between Buffalo and 
Erie. By this conveyance travel- 
lers will reach Erie and Buffalo 
in season for the same convey- 
ances from those places that 
they would by going in the 
steam boats, and thereby avoid 
the horrors of sea-sickness. This 
is the first attempt that has 
been made to run Post Coaches 
thru’ the whole route (which 
the great improvement of the 
road now fully warrants) and it 
is believed that the exertions 
of the proprietors in procuring 
comfortable carriages, first rate 
horses and careful drivers, to- 
gether with the consideration of 
always meeting with a certain 
passage, will claim for it a lib- 
eral share of patronage from the 
travelling community. 


Seats taken at the Mansion 
House, Erie, Abell’s and Mul- 
ford’s Hotels, Fredonia, and 
Rathbun’s Buffalo. R. S. Reed, 
TGs "Abellesb. 2D. Coe and 
others. Sept. 1, 1829. 

New and Cheap 
Fali and Winter Goods 
W. Smith & Co. 

Have just received a large as- 
sortment of Fall and Winter 
Goods which will be sold low 
forecashe salts Ol. Lye, EOteon 
Pearl Ashes. 

The highest price in cash for 
Saitsmort lye, Pot) and = rearl 
Ashes. Fredonia, Nov. 11, 1822. 








Today we would consider it 
a great disappointment and hard- 
ship were we to be deprived of 
the privilege and pleasure of 
hearing from our faraway rela- 
tives and friends. However, in 
the years of early settlement of 
Western New York it required 
months for letters to find their 
way here from the former homes 
of our pioneers. In the very ear- 
ly days letters were carried by 
persons migrating into this sec- 
tion. 

Previous to 1805 the settlers 
in this territory were obliged to 
go to Buffalo or Erie for their 
mail. That meant a ride on 
horseback through the forests or 
a trip on foot. The office at Erie 
kad been set up in 1798 with John 
Hay as postmaster. At that time 
Erie was Presque Isle. The first 
mail route was that between 
Presque Isle and Buffalo, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles. John 
Metcalf of Canandaigua had the 
contract for carrying the mail 
once a week over this route, be- 
ginning this service in 1806. 

The mail was first carried 
by a footman in a hand bag 
or rolled up in a handkerchief 
which he placed under his hat. 
John Edmunds was the first 
foot carrier on this route. 

Chautauqua County’s first 
post office was established on 
this route at the old Cross Roads 
about a mile west of the cen- 
ter of the present village of 
Westfield on May 6, 1806. The 
post office was known as Chau- 
tauqua and the first postmaster 
was James McMahan, honored 
as the first permanent pioneer 
settler of the county. At that 
time he was living on his farm, 
one-fourth of a mile west of the 
old Cross Roads, where he hoped 
the new town would be located. 

He occupied the position of 
postmaster until 1818 when the 
office was discontinued. This 


Early Post Offices and Mail Routes 


was superseded by the new 
Westfield office which was set 
up in the present village in June 
ot that year with Dr. Fenn Dem- 
ing in charge. 

The second post office in the 
county was Canadaway estab- 
lished in June, 1806. This was 
located four miles east of Fre- 
donia at a point known as the 
Roberts’ Stand. Deacon Orsamus 
Helmes was the first postmaster. 
This entire section was then in 
the town of Chautauqua and 
the county of Genesee. For three 
years these two post offices were 
the only ones and for a number 
of years this was the only mail 
route in the county. 

On May 6, 1809 the third post 
office in the county came into 
being at Canadaway (now Fre- 
Gonia) and was known as the 
Pomfret Post Office. Samuel 
Berry served as master of this 
office and it was located in the 
building on the property of the 
pioneer Charles Burritt. When 
the name Canadaway was chang- 
ea to Fredonia the office auto- 
matically became Fredonia. 

In 1812 another office was set 
up on this important route, at 


Burgettstown, which is now 
North East, Pa. 

Richard Williams, first of 
Canadaway, then of Portland, 


was a subcontractor for carry- 
ing mail from Buffalo to Erie 
by way of Mayville, on horse- 
back once a week for $650 a year, 
commencing Jan. 1, 1815 and 
continuing the service to Jan. 1, 
1818. A post route was arranged 
from Meadville, Pa., to Mayville 
by way of Warren. This was the 
first and only route established 
south of the ridge in Chautauqua 
County for several years and it 
was soon extended to the Cross 
Roads. 

The Portland post office was 
established Dec. 7, 1814 and con- 
tinued until 1829, and was of 
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great importance since it was 
the only one between Westfield 
and Fredonia (Pomfret Office). 
At that time Portland included 
al' east of Chautauqua Creek to 
the Pomfret line on the east. The 
Westfield office was in the town 
of Portland but the Portland of- 
fice was the first established 
within the bounds of the pres- 
ent town of that name. Calvin 
Barnes was the first postmaster. 

The North Portland Post Of- 
five was kept in the tavern 
home of Moses Sage, the mas- 
ter, from its establishment in 
1828 until 1830 when it was 
removed to the tavern house 
of John R. Coney west of 
Brocton. Eventually it was lo- 
cated at Portland Center. 

Still another mail center was 
established on this main route— 


this was at Salem Cross Roads 
where now stands the village of 
Brocton. D. Howell was in 
charge of this office when it 
was set up in 1835. 


It was in February, 1818, when 
the Dunkirk post office was ar- 
ranged as a private office, the 
settlement there being very 
small. Several months later the 
office was opened with Elias 
Doty in charge. He received the 
emoluments of the office for his 
services. 


On the Fredonia - Stockton 
Road at the corner, beyond La- 
cna, which in those early days 
was known as the Blodgett’s 
Corners, was located a small 
post office. This was a great 
convenience to the people of 
that area. 


Account Book of James and Charles Mark 


James Mark came to Fredonia 
(Canadaway) from Delaware 
County in 1808. He assisted in 
clearing the village commons. 
After serving in the War of 1812 
he began making pot and pearl 
ashes at a location on _ the 
corner of Temple Street and 
Central Avenue. In 1836 he 
moved to Hamlet (then Omar) 
where he made ashes and en- 
gaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, which pursuits he follow- 
ed until his death in 1855. 

His son, Charles, continued 
to operate the mercantile busi- 
ness for a few years, then he 
moved to Fredonia. It was 
Charles Mark who gave $1,000 
to the Library and presented the 
village with two fountains, cost- 
ing $2,200, for the parks. 

The following names are list- 
ed in the account book of James 
and Charles Marks: 

June 2, 1827—-Todd and Doug- 
lass, Saxton and Mulford, Sam- 
uel Barker, Joshua Douglass, 
Giles S. Eastwood, Elia Drake, 
Hezekiah Barker, K. Bennett, 
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eG oaxton, £12 Cae Dibble 
Buffalo, Todd, and Douglass, 
James Johnson, David 
J. Matteson, A. Barnaby, Dan- 
iel G. Garney, Calvin Wood, 
Nathaniel Crosby, Martin East- 
wood, J. L. Saxton, James 
Story, John Travis, Lucius Tut- 
tle, Cabner Johnson, Joshua 
Laymen, Squire White, Elder 
Crosby. 

Lemuel Tuttle, Zattu Cush- 
ing, Gorg Sanborn, Daniel 
Ricor, Benjamin Randal, Enoch 
Hutchinson, Norton and How- 
ard, Daniel Harris, Edward 
Howard, Berry Gifford, J. Nor- 
ton, McCluer and Walker, Eb- 
enezer Webster, S. F. Synes and 
Co., J. D. Edson and Co., John 
Essex, Bob Anson, Ichabod 
Congdon, Charles Beists, Char- 
les Krais, Norman Spencer, 
H. C. Taylor, E. Sanford, Wm. 
Stark, Thompson and Hart, 
Bernice Taylor, I. L. Cushing, 
David Taylor, James Phillips. 

King Charles, I. B. Brown, 
Charles Mark, Saxton Child, 
Reuben Cooley, G. Burnett, 








Isaac Godfrey, Mrs. Willson, L. 
Beardsley. O. S. B. Main, A B. 
Johnson, J. M. Tiffany, Mrs. 
Warner, David Randell, Jesse 
M. Tiffany, Stephen, F. Taylor, 
Winchester, Saxton Mulford, 
William Burch, Martin Har- 
mon, John R. Coney, Stephen 
May, David I. Mattison, Mc- 
Cleur and Walker, David EI- 
liott, Samuel Marsh, Asa Good- 
year, Issac R. Thompson, Ge- 
lett and Palmer, Jeremiah Bald- 
win, T. G. Abell, David Crouch, 
Thomas Abell, Richard Wolle- 


bonn. 

Thomas Gillis, William A. 
Hart, E. Mulford, James Hull, 
Arnold Russel, Smith and 
French, F. Taylor, Barnabas 
Gilbert, Daniel Prouty, I. I. 
Aton, I. Scofield, E. Phillipps 
Robbins, Short Tuttle, Burnett, 


Todd, Logan, A. K., B. Taylor, 
Edward Wolebon, C. C. Wright, 
I, Persons, H. Sanders, E. H. 
Hews, S. Blodgett, D. Picor, 
Deacon Dunker, Fisher, A. Bar- 
naby, D. Hall, W. Webster, 
Abram Orton, A. William, I. 
Covill, L. Beardsley, L. Barker, 
H. Basworth, M. Walker, C. 
Matteson. 

Spalding, Marsh, Patterson, 
I. Barnes, Andrews, S. Sawin, 
Nicholes, Ross, N. Malfor, R. 
Fenton, im Herring, Lye Fifford, 
A. Young. Barbers and Co., 
Curtis Travis, Mulletts, Martin, 
Drake, Gellett and Palmer, Ban- 
ard, Fields, Crane, Luke Phelps, 
Bissell, Oliver, Whitcomb, S. E. 
Shattuck, B. Bumper, Samuel 
Davis, R. Pebble, Levi Bennett, 
Joseph Hart, Deacon Durkey, 
PaaH. Stevens, Benj. Cornwell, 
Justus Herrington, Bevia Will- 
son, J. Miller, Elder Tucker, T. 
Morton, N. Wood, E. Derby, 


Pound, Wm. Griffin, 
Jus S. Kronon. 

John Rood, Joseph Thompson, 
Roxanny Williams, N. Whit- 
comb, Joseph I. Mark, Risley, 
Gilbert, S. W. Douglas, F. or 
T. W. Barber, I. I. Albro, John 
and Leo Wood, N. D. Snow, 
R. C. smith, A. Ba Johnsons. 
Logan, Jane Blanchard, Wm. 
S. Fox, G. S. Crosby, Sylvester 
Wilson, E. G. Mixer, John 
Arbor, Jane Robbins, Stephen 
Shephard, Miss H. or A. Van 
Ess, Benjamin, White, Frisby, 
J. Barker, C. W. Barlow, J. 
Crane, Leverett Todd, Benj. 
Stiles, Dr. Woods, Calvin Wood, 
Wm. Cole, L. Black, Horace, 
William Hines, Horace Risley. 

Joseph Heaverling, S. Hoi- 
sington, Elijah Phillips, C. Bur- 
ret, Travis, Martin Eastwood, 
Walcott, Mrs. Kupel, T. Allen, 
Hamsted, James Gould, Joseph 
Moon, Emeroy Mark, Ira Nick- 
els, James Phillios, Doct. Wal- 
worth, Willcox, Orsbonn, San- 
tor Mark. i [Guild td AteC aye 
ington, Atwater and Williams, 
Buffalo, Camp and Colville, 
Webb, Asa Sherman, Barmon 
and Huntington, Cox asand 
Mount, A. White and Co., Zep- 
miah Smith, Mr. S. Cogwell, 
V. V. Balcom, S. Rook, H. H. 
Dofendish, 

E. Wheelock, David Rundell, 
Jr., Arra Corbit, Solomon Cros- 
by, Thomas Main, Susan Ran- 
dell, David Bowen, Joseph 
Price, Daniel Steward, Anthony 
Moreau, Wm. Knowlton and 
wife, Azriah Huick & wife, John 
Hamlin, Abel Harrington Ver- 
sel Farrington, Levi Rood, 
Henry Waiters, Mrs. Gibbs, Miss 
Rhoda Washburn, Joseph Gar- 
dinier. 


Sterns, 





Cordova 


We think little about the 
Canadaway Creek as we drive 
or walk across one of the 
several bridges spanning it, un- 
less it happens to be in the 
Spring when the water is high 
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and the current swift. This 
water was, however a determ- 
ining factor in the minds of our 
pioneers when they were select- 
ing sites for early settlements. 

The Canadaway Creek, we be- 
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lieve, was one reason for the 
establishment of a colony in 
Cordova, the area around Chest- 
nut and Matteson Streets. This 
became a busy and active center. 

Among the first settlers of 
this section were Pierson and 
Nathaniel Crosby, brothers, who 
purchased land there in 1822 and 
1824. They first built a home on 
the west side of the road, later 
known as the Saxton land. The 
property on the other side was 
later acquired and there also 
was erected a house which for 
years has been known as the 
McLean home, 

The Crosby men estabilshed 
a saw mill on the creek near 
their home and where there was 
plenty of timber, including 
black walnut, oak, maple and 
beech, all valuable wood. Their 
next venture was a shop a short 
distance above the mill where 
they began the manufacture of 
household furniture. The busi- 
ness was successful for some 
time and it is stated that as 


many as 40 persons were em- 


ployed there. Without doubt 
there are still a few common 
chairs about which were made 
in that shop. 

A still later undertaking 
was the iron foundry where 
stationary steam engines were 
manufactured. There is a 
story of the steam engine 
which the Crosby men con- 
structed to run on the high- 
way. The tale is that one of 
them started it and much to 
the dismay of himself and the 
spectators he was unable to 
stop it, (we did not hear the 
ending of this tale). 

The reason the shops discon- 
tinued operation we do. not 
know but about 1845 the pro- 
perty was up for foreclosure. A 
few years later it was acquired 
by Jason and Pliny Smith who 
operated the shop for many 
years and occupied the home on 
the east side of the road. It was 
after the death of Jason Smith 
that the dam washed out and 


was never replaced. 

While the property was 
owned by the Smiths a double 
hulled boat was constructed 
there. It was the Catarmaran 
built by Dr. William Park. In- 
habitants for miles around 
watched with great interest the 
progress of this work. It is said 
that the boat successfully sailed 
the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes for a brief time before 
it burned in the Thousand Is- 
lands. 

Later the shop became a 
churn factory producing these 
necessary items. Still later dog 
power machines to operate 
churns and food cutters were 
manufactured there. The un- 
dergrowth has covered the path 
of the old race and the big 
wheel pit has been filled with 
rubbish through the many 
years. 

Another early resident of 
Cordova was David J. Matteson 
who was born in Arlington, Vt., 
in September 1791. After locat- 
ing in this area he erected a 
saw mill on the creek. The por- 
tion of the present Matteson 
street (named for this pioneer), 
east of the culvert was at the 
time of the old mill, just a log 
road providing means for Mr. 
Matteson to reach his mill. 
Many years later it was deeded 
to the vilage. 

In 1929 when the waters of 
the Canadaway Creek were 
unusually high the remains 
of a water system used for 
power purposes were un- 
covered. As the _ soil was 
washed away the cribbing of 
logs could be seen. Old resi- 
dents had heard the story of a 
mill dam south of the road 
and decided the logs were 
part of a breakwater connect- 
ed with the old David J. Mat- 
teson mill. 

The mill stood on the high 
point of the west bank of the 
creek, opposite the disposal 
plant, on the Jesse A. Putnam 
estate property. The original 
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dam was south of the road and 
the race followed the high west 
bank of the creek. The dam, al- 
though destroyed on June 28, 
1839, was rebuilt at a different 
location. It is believed that 
there was a_ sluice through 
which the water in the race 
could be turned back into the 
creek just above the road and 
that a break at the time of the 
flood in 1839 was repaired with 
logs and cribbing. It is thought 
that the old Matteson mill dam 
went out of use in the forties. 


These are but two of the 
many interesting families who 
had a part in helping to make 
Cordova an important settle- 
ment and industrial center. 

In the historical room of the 
Barker Library are portraits of 
David J. Matteson, this early 
Fredonia settler, and of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. H. Cutler, and 
Mr. Cutler, one time editor of a 
newspaper published for a time 
at Van Buren. Mr. Matteson was 
a charter member of the Fre- 
donia Historical Society. 


Another Cordowa Industry 


The Pettit family of Cordova 
is one of the well known early 
families of Pomfret. Several ven- 
tures undertaken by members 
of this group are of great historic 
interest. 

Dr. James Pettit bought the 
home at the corner of Chestnut 
and Matteson Streets when he 
came here from Cazenovia in 
1835. The original home is .gone 
but it has been replaced by one 
of more recent design. 

One of the ambitions of Dr. 
Pettit was to produce silk. Eli- 
jah Fay of Brocton had in 1827 
brought mulberry trees from the 
East and had introduced in 
Chautauqua County the raising 
of silk worms and the reeling 
of silk. 

There was little interest in the 
pursuit at first but gradually 
more people, including Dr. Pet- 
tit, became enthusiastic over the 
industry. In fact so much inter- 
est was aroused that stories con- 
cerning the project began ap- 
pearing in the newspapers 
throughout the county, and Cap- 
tain Wheat of Fredonia began 
the manufacture of power reels 
to facilitate the reeling of silk 
from the cocoons. 

Of the several kinds of mul- 
berry trees grown for the pro- 
duction of leaves for feeding the 
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silk worms, the most satisfac- 
tory was the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry. The White 
Mulberry was also used to some 
extent. 

Edwin P. Lord of Jamestown 
had been engaged in the silk 
industry in Europe and was a 
great promoter of the venture in 
our county. He moved to Rip- 
ley and there continued his ef- 
fort in this field. 

The enterprise proved not too 
successful until 1841 when the 
government passed an act to en- 
courage the growth of mulberry 
trees and the manufacture of 
silk by arranging to pay a 
bounty of 15 cents for every 
pound of cocoons and 50 cents 
for every pound of reeled silk 
from cocoons raised in New 
York State. Thus more promis- 
ing results were expected. A 
number of the citizens of the 
county now became greatly in- 
terested in the industry. 


Among those of Pomfret 
who kept silk worms were Dr. 
Squire White, Steven Porter, 
David J. Matteson and Dr. 
Pettit who was assisted by his 
daughter Harriet. 


‘The White Mulberry was rais- 
ed from seeds and the Chinese 
from cuttings which were pro- 
cured and brought here. The first 














year a heavy foliage developed 
and each Fall the sprouts were 
cut back. 

Considerable experimenting 
had to be conducted to deter- 
mine the proper housing condi- 
tions for the worms. Dr. Pettit 
Kept his in the house the first 
Winter. Many of them died be- 
cause the plastered walls were 
so damp. Mrs. Crandall, some 
years ago, told of the cocoonery 
which was built in 1844 by Dr. 
Pettit, her grandfather. The 
building was about 50 feet long, 
15 feet wide and about 12 feet 
high. She said there were many 
windows and small cracks were 
left when the vertical siding 
was applied, to admit air. 

This building would accom- 
modate 120,000 worms. They 
were placed upon a table which 
extended through the center of 
the building the entire length. 
Each day fresh leaves were 
brought to the worms. At the 
proper time branches of shrubs 
were provided and the worms 
crawled upon these and began 
spinning their cocoons. When the 
cocoons were completed they 
were removed to a dry place 
where they were stored. 

The butterfly, usually was not 
allowed to emerge — if it did 


the quality of silk might be in- 
jured. In order to keep a sup- 
ply of worms, however, when it 
was time to begin the reeling 
some cocoons were heated, thus 
ceusing them to open at one end 
and the chrysalis of each was 
then slipped from its case and 
returned to the table where the 
butterfly would come out. 


Miss Harriet Pettit, later 
Mrs. Harley Handy, learned to 
reel and dye silk from Mr. 
Alexander Smith of Fredonia. 
Miss Harriet combined the 
silk with wool making mater- 
ial from which dresses were 
made. 


Great effort was exerted in 
an attempt to make a success of 
this silk industry. The rigors of 
our climate presented a problem. 
Also after the bounty was re- 
moved by the government and 
it was found difficult to obtain 
power to operate the crude ma- 
chinery, the venture proved to 
be without profit and gradually 
declined. 


The Pettit cocoonery stood idle 
for many years, being used only 
as a play house for the child- 
ren and a tool storage building. 


Finally a severe snowstorm 
caused the building to collapse. 


The Underground Railroad 


The name Pettit is closely as- 
sociated with the Underground 
Railroad movement and organ- 
ization in Western New York. 
The ancestors of the Cordova 
Pettit family, being French 
Huguenots, had known _ perse- 
cution and strongly believed in 
freedom of thought and action. 

Anti-slavery societies had ex- 
isted for many years. Of one of 
the early organizations Benja- 
min Franklin served as presi- 
dent. The Quakers persistently 
protested against human bond- 
age. 


When the law was enacted 
in 1817 providing for the 
gradual emancipation of all 
persons held in slavery in this 
state and for the freedom of 
all born thereafter within its 
limits, eight persons were 
found in bondage in Chautau- 
qua County whose masters re- 
sided here. 

After 1827 all states bordering 
on the lakes and rivers between 
the United States and Canada 
were free states. It might seem 
that when all slaves in New York 
were set at liberty July 4 of 








that year any slave would be 
safe in this state. However, re- 
wards were offered for the re- 
turn of the southern fugitives 
to their masters. This was an in- 
ducement for persons to appre- 
hend and return them. 


When Dr. James Pettit with 
his family located in Cordova, 
he was a member of the Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery and 
in 1839 he became its president. 
In that year at a meeting, op- 
ened with prayer, additional re- 
solutions were drawn up de- 
nouncing slavery and proclaim- 
ing sympathy with the slaves. 

Dr. Pettit’s sons, Eber M. and 
Melancton Pettit, assisted him 
in. his work as agent and conduc- 
tor on the Underground Rail- 
road. He was connected with 
several lines and his home at 
the corner of Chestnut and Mat- 
teson Streets became a station 
and refuge for the slaves. 

At that time the wagon shed 
which stood on the road a short 
distance from the old house was, 
with the barn and house, sur- 
rounded by a high picket fence 
erected for the protection of the 
slaves. 

Eber Pettit, while still a young 
man went to Versailles, N. Y. 
and established himself in bus- 
iness, living there for many 
years. His home also became a 
station of the Underground Rail- 
road where he protected and 
assisted slaves many of whom 
had. been transported from his 
father’s home at Cordova. 

One route used by conductors 
who were helping slaves to find 
freedom, was from the south 
through Meadville, Pa., and then 
to Fredonia. The ‘Pemberton 
Stand” on West Hill was one 
stop where those coming from 
Westfield would be hidden un- 
til, under the cloak of darkness 
they could safely find their way 
to Cordova. From here they 
were taken to Versailles and on 
to Black Rock where brave boat 
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men waited to row them to Can- 
ada which meant the land of 
freedom for them. 

The conducting of slaves to 
liberty was a very serious un- 
dertaking attended with great 
peril. In 1850 a Fugitive Slave 
Law was passed imposing a fine 
of $1,000 for selling or giving 
away a meal to one of these es- 
caped persons. 

Some of the noblest men in 
the country suffered severe 
penalties and even death for the 
violation of this law. 

This great work meant Dos- 
sible imprisonment, in addi- 
tion to the large fine, if the 
Northerners were caught aid- 
ing the slaves, so it was at a 
great personal risk that Dr. 
Pettit, his sons, and his friends 
continued their stations and 
their operations. 

Many means of transporting 
these persons were used: a slave 
was often secreted in a load of 
hay, a load of potatoes, some- 
times directed through swamps 
with only the North Star as a 
guide, occasionally moved by 
train. Often they were hidden 
for days in cellars or in hay 
mounds until it was safe for 
them to move on. 


Slaves endured untold suffer- 
ing in pursuing their courses 
through strange lands and often 
unbroken wilderness, but the 
thought of freedom was ever be- 
fore them and the knowledge 
that there were friends on the 
way. 

Modern stories of adventure 
can be no more exciting than 
the experiences of the conduc- 
tors and the operators of the 
Underground Railroad and of the 
Slaves they directed and guided 
to freedom. 

A history revealing the sec- 
recy with which those who be- 
lieved in the “higher law” pro- 
tected the fleeing fugitives, har- 
bored them, and either conduct- 
ed them personally or arranged 














for their transportation from sta- 
tion to station until they were 
safe in Canada, would in itself 
be fascinating. 

Owners of escaped slaves and 
men hired for the purpose of lo- 
cating and returning them, were 
watched carefully as they ar- 
rived in this area. News of their 
coming and of their movements 
was relayed from conductor to 
station master. 


Our Chautauqua County was 
2 popular hunting ground for 
slaves since’ several lines 
passed through here and since 
it was widely known that the 
U.G.R.R. was well organized 
and successfully ecperated in 
this area. It has been said that 
the conductors of this county 
were so watchful and careful 
that no one was ever taken 
back to slavery while under 
the care of the local U.G.R.R. 

Among the stories related by 
Mr. Eber Pettit was the one in 
which Dr. Pettit and the Rev. 
Mr. Frink succeeded in mislead- 
ing a fugitive hunter who had 
come North seeking some escap- 
ed slaves. The Rev. Frink had a 
station in Chautauqua County 
and was an active member of the 
organization. 


One day while calling on his 
brother in Cattaraugus County 
he was invited by Mr. Eber Pet- 
tit to talk, in the evening, with 
some fugitives who were remain- 
ing part of the night at Mr. Pet- 
tit’s station. The next morning 
before daylight, Mr. Frink, after 
seeing the conductor leave with 
the slaves, siarted on his re- 
turn drive to Fredonia. At a wa- 
tering trough he encountered a 
stranger whom he suspected as 
being a slave hunter. They ex- 
changed the time of day and the 
stranger inquired if Mr. Frink 
lived in that section and if he 
Knew whether there were any 
abolitionists in the town. The 
minister admitted that that was 
not his home and that there 
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might be some abolitionists 
though he could hardly tell who 
they were. 

The stranger was apparently 
convinced that the minister was 
not sympathetic with the slaves 
and told his business and offer- 
ed to pay well for assistance in 
locating the fugitives. The min- 
ister inquired from where the 
slave catcher had come and he 
was told the stranger had hired 
the horse in Fredonia and had 
driven from there but had been 
unable to trace the slaves very 
far this side of the village. 


The hunter was advised to re- 
turn to Fredonia and call on Dr. 
James Pettit who, he was told, 
could give him more informa- 
tion than all the rest of the peo- 
ple between the two places. 

Driving as rapidly as possible 
he reached Dr. Pettit’s home 
about noon. Warming himself be- 
fore the fire place he told his 
problem and admitted that he 
could trace the fugitives only a 
mile or two frem there. The Doc- 
tor asked for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the missing men. 

After a lengthy conversation 
Mr. Pettit informed the hunter 
that about this time the fugitives 
were crossing the river at Black 
Rock. 


The disgust of the Southerner 
was expressed with profanity. 
The lady of the house requested 
that he warm himself as soon as 
possible and leave as she did not 
cere to have her children hear 
such language. The slave hunter 
took the first stage to Buffalo 
but the fugitives had safely, to 
be sure, arrived in Canada. 

A young slave, Charley, ar- 
rived at Dr. Pettit’s Cordova 
home one bitter cold night. He 
was concealed under the driver’s 
seat in a sleigh, comfortably pro- 
tected by blankets. After eating 
a hot supper and being assured 
that he was with friends he told 
of his experiences in reaching 
the North. 








He had left the plantation in 
Virginia where his mother was 
the cook, after being told by her 
that, contrary to the promise of 
the master, he was being sold. 
Riding the master’s best horse 
he, by morning, had covered 50 
miles toward Wheeling. After he 
freed the horse he continued on 
foot until so exhausted from 
weariness and lack of food he 
entered the City Hotel only to 
discover that a reward of $500 
was offered for his return and 
that of the master’s horse. 
The landlord instructed him to 
go to a small house at the back 
of the lot and ask for food. This 
the boy did, expecting to be re- 
turned to his master. When he 
entered the house he saw a wo- 
man ill in bed, and with her was 
a small baby. Hearing approach- 
ing horses the woman told the 
boy to hide under the bed. As the 
men entered the house and in- 


quired if she had seen an es- 
caped slave she caused her baby 
to ery. She pretended to try to 
hush the cry of the infant. When 
the men repeated their inquiry, 
and the baby continued to cry 
she told them to go to the barn 
and ask her husband. As soon as 
they had gone she directed the 
boy up a ladder to an attic 
where he was secreted until it 
was safe for him to come down 
to eat. 

The next night the farmer and 
another man escorted the boy, 
all on horseback, to the Ohio 
River where the boy was put in- 
to a boat. He was rowed across 
the river, given two loaves of 
bread and instructed to follow 
the North Star, now being in a 
free state. From there on he 


found friends who had assisted 
him in reaching the home of Dr. 
Pettit. 


Historie Stone 


William Hamilton erected a 
log cabin in 1827 on the brink 
of the hill which is about 20 
rods west of the old John West 
Tavern (a mile west of Centra- 
lia). There he began the manu- 
facture of splint bottom chairs. 

He also established a_ great 
reputation as a hunter, being 
known as “a dead shot at any 
range.” It is recorded that in the 
year 1827-28 he killed 72 deer. 
As proof of his unusual skill he 
was known to have killed four 
without stirring from his posi- 
tion. 

About 1829 Mr. Hamilton 
moved to Fredonia, where he 
worked as a mason. He was suc- 
cesful in that field and among 
his feats of construction was the 
stone bridge over the Canada- 
way Creek in the west part of the 
village. He also engaged in the 
manufacture of grave _ stones 
with Joseph Damon. 
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It is believed that he construct- 
ed the old Lester Mansion on 
West Main Street east of the 
bridge. This home which stood 
on the present site of the Buick 
sales room and garage was oc- 
cupied in the early days by a 
prominent citizen, Ebenezer Les- 
ter, and his family. This home 
was a center of social activities 
for many years. High in a rear 
wall of the building is a stone 
with Mr. Hamilton’s name and 
the year, 1829. The descendants 
of the Lester family are of the 
cpinion that the beautiful stone 
house was sold to Mr. Ebenezer 
Lester by a Mr. McClure, an- 
other early and prominent citi- 
zen. 

The most interesting fact 
about this house was the dis- 
covery in it of a very unusual 
stone, similar to a corner stone. 
A firm, after coming into pos- 
Session of the house, began 
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tearing down the front wall 
in 1924-25, in preparation for 
making alterations. The stone 
was found at one side of the 
front entrance. 

The following inscription ap- 
pears on the front of the stone 
which has been carefully pre- 
served and is now a part of the 
fireplace in the salesroom: 

Hoc Aedificium Erectum 

Aera Architectonica 
A. M., 5,829 
Being the 4th Yr. 
of Antimasonry 
A. D. 1829. 

The translation of the first of 
the inscription is: “This build- 
ing was erected, the time of its 
erection in the year of the world, 
0,829.” “A. M.” is an abbrevation 
for “Anno Mundi,” year of the 
world. This is an old form of 
dating time known as the Usher 
style, originated by James Usher 
and frequently used in the first 
years of the last century. 

The inscription recalls the 
great agitation in Western 
New York about that time. In 
September, 1826, William Mor- 
gan, a Royal Arch Mason, and 
a printer by trade living in 
Batavia, threatened to publish 
a book revealing the secrets of 
the order. He was abducted 


from his home and was not 
seen in this part of the state 
again. 

Governor Clinton offered a re- 
ward for the discovery of the of- 
fenders and the legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to investi- 
gate the matter. Morgan’s book 
of Masonry was published, the 
fourth edition being published in 
Westfield. 

Forest Lodge of Canadaway 
(Fredonia) was the first Ma- 
sonic Lodge organized in the 
county. This was in 1816. Lodges 
in other towns were soon insti- 
tuted and all continued their 
meetings and assemblies until 
the tide of opposition in the form 
of Anti-Masoniec groups became 
evident in 1827 and 1828. This 
Anti-Masonic agitation was es- 
pecially strong in this part of 
the state. The question entered 
into the religious and socia] re- 
lations of life, divided churches 
and families and greatly effected 
politics of the state and was the 
means of establishing the “Anti- 
Masonic Party”. 

We have found no proof of 
which group Mr. Hamilton was 
@ member, or Mr. McClure. 
Neither are we sure of the rea- 
son for the Latin inscription and 
the old style date. 


Leverett Barker 


Two families of the same 
name, both prominent in the 
early days of our town, but not 
related, became united through 
a marriage. Leverett Barker, 
about 30 years younger than Hez- 
ekiah Barker, became the lat- 
ter’s son-in-law. 

Leverett Barker, the son of 
Russel Barker, was born at Bran- 
ford, Conn., May 6, 1787. He and 
Squire White came to Canada- 
way (Fredonia) in 1809 about 
three years after the other Bar- 
ker family. They bought land 
in the village from Hezekiah and 


each married one of his daugh- 
ters. Leverett married Desire 
Barker on Mar. 3, 1811. Squire 
White married Sally. 

Leverett was a tanner and 
currier by trade. Shortly after 
his arrival here he established a 
tannery on our present Main 
Street which is believed to have 
been the first in the county al- 
though an earlier one of little 
importance is said to have ex- 
isted for a short time. Mr. Bar- 
ker’s business was conducted on 
an extensive scale and he sub- 
quently bought an interest in a 
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large establishment in James- 
town. 

Wilford Barker, a younger 
brother, and Isaac Boss were the 
first to learn the tanning trade 
with Leverett Barker here in 
Canadaway. Wilford located in 
Jamestown and Isaac Boss in 
Forestville. 

We might refer to Leverett 
Barker as having been a public 
man since he was active in man¥ 
fields and served on many com- 
mittees in the interest of this 
early settlement. At the first 
meeting after the village of Fre- 
donia was incorporated May 2, 
1829, he was appointed overseer 
of the streets with James Norton 
and Henry Bosworth. He also 
served as supervisor seven years, 
the first term being in 1819. 

The first bank in the county 
was the Chautauqua County 
Bank at Jamestown. We find 
among the listed commissioners 
who were to receive subscrip- 
tions for the capital stock Lever- 
ett Barker, William Peacock, 
Thomas B. Campbell, Elial T. 
Foote, and Walter Smith. 

In 1835 a large public meet- 
ing was held in Jamestown to 
protest the “Genesee Tariff’ as 
being unjust. We find Leverett 
Barker’s name appearing as a 
member of the committee chosen 
to confer with the proprietors at 
Batavia. A second public meet- 
ing was held in Mayville on Jan. 
8, 1836 at which time Mr. Barker 
was selected to serve as presi- 
dent. 

Leverett Barker’s rise in mili- 
tary rank was unusually rapid. 
In 1815 he was commissioned 
by Gov. Tompkins, lieutenant of 
a company in the 162nd regiment 
of infantry; in 1816 adjutant of 
the 169th regiment; in 1818 he 
was commissioned lieutenant 


colonel of the 16€th regiment of 
infantry; in 1823 colonel and in 
1824 brigadier general of the 
43rd brigate of New York in- 
fantry; and in 1826 by Gov. Clin- 
ton major general of the 26th di- 
vision of infantry. 


The children of General Lev- 
erett and Mrs. Desire Barker 
were Hamilton, S. Eliza, Mary L., 
Darwin R., Susan W., Dorinda 
C., Emeline F., and Lucretia J. 
We have heard more about S. 
Eliza, who married _ Rosell 
Green and occupied the family 
home, and Darwin R., who mar- 
ried into another prominent 
family and who made a wonder- 
ful gift to the village, than the 
other children. 


Darwin Barker who was born 
in 1820 married Helen, the only 
daughter of Dr. Eber M. Pettit 
and became a junior member of 
the firm which made the fam- 
ous Pettit’s Eye Salve. For some 
time they occupied the recently 
demolished Hegman home at 278 
Central Avenue. 


Our beautiful public library 
which was built by Leverett 
Barker in 1821 as a home, was 
given by Darwin R. Barker in 
memory of his father and fam- 
ily. It was supposedly the first 
brick home in Chautauqua 
County. At the time of Gen- 
eral LaFayette’s visit here in 
1825 the home was of course, 
a show place. One of the up- 
per windows carries a scar of 
that occasion. A candle used 
as illumination in the window 
tipped over burning the sill 
which is now suitably marked. 


The present library home was 
presented in March 1882 to the 
Association and the public op- 
ening was held in February 1884 
with appropriate exercise. 


A Wolf Hunt 


Wild animals, 
were roaming the forests of Wes- 


tern New York at the time the 
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in abundance, 


first settlers found their way in- 
to the Holland Purchase. Among 
these were the bear, deer, wolf, 











fox, wild cat, raccoon, mink, 
squirrel, porcupine and muskrat. 
The animals causing the most 
trouble for the pioneers were the 
bears and the wolves. The bears 
were dangerous and the wolves 
were destructive to property. 
Wolves took a great toll of sheep, 
and even pigs and calves were 
often devoured by them. At night 
they followed the settlers, and 
their howling through out the 
night was very disturbing. 


These pests became so num- 
erous that bounties were offer- 
ed for them by public authori- 
ties. The state paid a bounty of 
$20 for the destruction of a full 
grown wolf and half the sum for 
a young one. To encourage the 
hunt for these animals the coun- 
ty offered a similar bounty and 
many towns arranged a_ $10 
bounty as an additional reward, 
making a total of $50 for the 
capture or destruction of a full 
grown wolf. This large amount 
induced many hunters and trap- 


pers to devote much time to this 
pursuit. 


The county records show that 
in 1815 it paid $420 for this pur- 
pose; in 1817, $580, and in 1818, 
$710. As the wolves became re- 
duced in number the supervisors 


petitioned the legislature to 
leave the amount of bounty to 
the discretion of the board. The 
petition was granted and the 
bounty was reduced to $5 for 
every full grown wolf. 


Stockton suffered severely 
from destruction by the 
wolves. The Cassadaga swamp 
was a favorite hiding place and 
retreat for them. The inhabi- 
tants became so distressed and 
suffered so much loss from 
them that they determined to 
have a wolf hunt to extermin- 
ate them. 

The plan was worked out very 
carefully, according to Judge L. 
Bugbee who wrote of the hunt. 
The chosen battleground was 
nearly east of the fork of the 
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Cassadaga and Bear Creeks. It 
was planned to attack the swamp 
from all sides simultaneously. 
The ground was mapped out un- 
der the supervision of Col. 
Charles Haywood of Ellery as- 
sisted by Return Tabor, Bela 
Todd and Royal Putnam. By 
blazing trees and lopping brush 
the lines of attack were marked. 


The north line was in com- 
mand of Gen. Leverett Barker of 
Fredonia assisted by Elijah Ris- 
ley and Walter Smith as lieu- 
tenants. Col. Obed Edson of Sin- 
clairville with Judge J. M. Ed- 
son and Joy Handy commanded 
the last division; Major Asael 
Lyon and Gen. George T. Camp 
were on the west and Coi. 
Charles Haywood on the south 
with Elias Clark of Ellery as his 
lieutenant. 


It was in the early morning 
of Oct. 2, 1824 that these lead- 
ers with their groups of men 
met upon the ground. The com- 
manders all wore pistols to des- 
ignate their office and the men 
who had prepared the lines act- 
ec. as their guides. Each division 
had chosen its place of rendez- 
vous before going into the 
swamp. 

The men formed a continuous 
line encircling a large portion of 
the swamp. It was estimated that 
the square was 114, miles on 
each side. At the signal for ad- 
vance, “Boaz,” given by Gen. 
Barker, all moved forward, the 
lines becoming more compact as 
the men reached the battle- 
ground. The men stood shoulder 
to shoulder as they waited for 
the pass word, “Jachin,” to be 
given by the General. As the 
signal gun was discharged gen- 
eral firing rapidly followed. 

The rabbits and deer start- 
ed to make the rounds hoping 
to find a means of escape. One 
stately buck gallantly charged 
the line by forcing his head 
between the legs of Charles 

Young from Ellery and carry- 








ing him several rods astride 
his neck. 

A committee of three or four 
was sent into the enclosure to 
search under logs for game 
which might have hidden. 

The men moved toward the 
center of the enclosure and 
brought in two large wolves, 
one bear, several deer and many 
rabbits. Although disappointed in 
the number of wolves caught, 


the men collected $50 a scalp. 
With General Barker, Elijah 
Risley and Walter Smith serving 
as the committee in charge, the 
money was collected and ex- 
pended for ammunition and pro- 
visions to assist in the next hunt 
which took place in three weeks. 
A third was held in May 1825 
and the fourth and last in June 
1828. 


Judge Jacob Houghton 


As we, through study and re- 
search, become better acquaint- 
ed with the early settlers of 
Canadaway (Fredonia) we real- 
ize that they were exceptionally 
fine people. We are also impress- 
ed by their strong personal 
friendships and their determina- 
tion to work together for the 
establishment of a firm, perma- 
nent settlement. 

One of these outstanding per- 
sons was Jacob Houghton. He 
was the son of Simon Houghton 
who for many years was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. The United States branch 
of the Houghtons had come from 
Lancester, England. Jacob was 
born in Massachusetts Feb. 15, 
1777. At an early age he dis- 
played a great interest in books. 
While attending district school 
ke earned money to buy a La- 
tin Grammar. This he studied as 
he rode to the mill on horseback 
carrying grain in saddle bags. 
Later he _ studied Latin and 
Greek with a tutor. 

When Jacob Houghton was 
‘21 years of age he went to 
Vermont where he _ taught 
school and clerked in a store. 
From there he moved to Troy 
with his employer. There he 
studied law for three years 
and was admitted to practice 
in all courts of New York. 
An honorary degree of M. A. 
was conferred upon him. 
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It was on Jan. 28, 1806 at 
Wallingford, Vt., that Mr. Hough- 
ton married Lydia Douglass, 
Gaughter of Capt. Daniel Doug- 
lass of the Revolutionary Army. 
She was born in Connecticut 
Dec: “10, 17805 In “181t* Jacob 
Houghton visited in this section 
and engaged a man to build a 
house. When he returned the 
house had not been built so he 
settled in Irving. In 1812 he re- 
moved to Canadaway and built 
his home here where his family 
lived for many years. 

The house was on the brow 
of West Hill and was well 
known as the Houghton Man- 
sion. Mr. Houghton, being sure 
that the business section of the 
village would be on the west 
side because that area was high 
and dry and would not be af- 
fected by the high waters of the 
Canadaway Creek, bought a vast 
amount of land on the Hill and 
began his house there. 

Dr. White who had come to 
Canadaway three years before, 
was convinced that the business 
section would be on the east 
side, therefore he started build- 
ing his home there. Only because 
a severe wind removed the roof 
of the Houghton house before it 
was completed it would have 
been the first frame house in 
the village. Because of the roof 
incident Dr. White’s home was 
finished first. 














Mr. Houghton’s home was a 
two-story house which in- 
cluded his office. It is said that 
it was the most imposing pri- 
vate residence that had been 
built west of Rochester. By 
1813 it had been completed and 
furnished. 

An orchard of two or three 
acres was planted early. A row 
of locust trees extended along 
the entire front. These were 
brought as cuttings from May- 
ville by Judge Houghton within 
the leg of his boot as he rode 
horse back. A few rods from the 
house, back of the orchard, the 
boys excavated a room with a 
roof extending over the door 
way. This was covered by turf 
and gave the boys a study large 
enough for three or four per- 
sons. Mr. Houghton’s highest 
ambition for his children was z 
thorough education. 

The children of Jacob and Ly- 
dia Houghton were  Alured, 
Douglass, Richard, Lydia, Sarah, 
Alexander, William and Theo- 
dore, who died young, and Jacob. 

Judge Houghton’s life was a 
busy one with his legal career 
and other activities. He was the 
first lawyer and was the only 
Supreme Court attorney for some 
time. He was present at the 
first Court (Common Pleas) 
Feld in the county in June 1811 
with only three other attorneys. 

in March 1813 he was apopinted 
by Gov. Tompkins, a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. For 


two terms he was Supreme Court 
Commissioner by appointment of 
Gov. Marcy. He held the office 
of justice of the peace for four 
years. He was appointed post- 
master of Pomfret Aug. 19, 1813. 
In 1812 he served as a member 
of the committee of Pomfret, one 
of the two towns then compris- 
ing the county. 

t a meeting on Nov. 3, 1812 
of the “Friends of Liberty, Peace 
and Commerce” as the anti-war 
men called themselves, Jacob 
Houghton was chairman. Anoth- 
er county meeting of the dele- 
gates of the same society was 
and jurist of Western New York, 
also studied law with Judge 
Houghton. 


Mr. Houghton’s name was 
among those of the early trus- 
tees of the Fredonia Presbyter- 
ian Church. He had an inter- 
est in the Chautauqua Manufac- 
turing Co. which was incorpor- 
ated Sept. 11, 1815 for the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth and 
dyeing of cotton yarn in the 
Town of Ellicott. He was one of 
the incorporators., 

The park at the top of West 
Hill known as the Houghton 
Common was a gift of Judge 
Houghton to the village. The 
Benjamin Prescott Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution erected a _ boulder 
and marker thereon in honor of 
Judge Jacob Houghton and his 
son, Douglass. 


Dr. Douglass Houghton 


Douglass Houghton, the fourth 
child of Judge Jacob and Lydia 
Douglass Houghton, was born in 
Troy, N. Y. Sept. 21, 1809. At 
the age of three years he came 
to Canadaway (Fredonia) with 
his parents. 

He was small in stature and 
not strong. His intellect, how- 
ever, was keen and his compre- 


hension quick. As he grew to 
manhood his strength and health 
were assured. His mind showed 
the discipline of a cultured home. 
Judge and Mrs. Houghton made 
every sacrifice for the education 
of their children. 

At an early age Douglass 
showed a great interest in na- 
ture. After mastering his daily 








lessons he spent his time boat- 
ing down Canadaway Creek, 
setting traps for muskrats or 
kunting in the neighboring 
woods. These expeditions pro- 
vided him with a variety of ma- 
terial for study. 


When Douglass was about 
10 years old he was attracted 
by the presence of gas which 
rose spontaneously in the bed 
of the Canadaway Creek. He 
began to investigate. Gather- 
ing some of the fluid he set 
it afire. The girls at school 
were frightened because it 
was rumored that Douglass 
was going to burn the entire 
creek. One day he carried 
home some of the fluid in his 
hat so his Mother might see 
it when it burned. 


This young man did not es- 
cape accidents during his many 
investigations and experiments. 
At one time he became inter- 
ested in making coarse gun pow- 
der which was to be used on 
the panlock of a gun. Just back 
of the orchard was a branch of 
the Canadaway Creek and there 
water fell from a ledge of rock 
five or six feet high, producing 
water power of some force. 
Douglass realized he could thus 
gain power for his enterprise. 
Powder was manufactured and 
one day when he was carrying a 
pan of it a spark came in con- 
tact and there was a terrific 
explosion. Young Houghton was 
severely burned and for a time 
was totally blind. He fully re- 
covered his sight but scars of 
the burns remained. 

Douglass and his brother Rich- 
ard were among the earliest stu- 
dents at the Fredonia Academy 
which was organized in 1824. 
Douglass was able to prepare his 
lessons and yet have time for 
other studies. Before he had 
reached the age of 17 it had been 
possible for him to study medi- 
cine with his father’s friend, Dr. 
White, and he was admitted to 
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practice by the Medical Society 
of Chautauqua County in the 
Spring of 1831. 


He was recommended, at an 
early age, for the Van Renssa- 
lear Scientific School at Troy, 
N. Y. In 1828 he was graduated 
from there receiving his Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree. Within a 
few months he accepted the ap- 
pointment as assistant professor 
in branches of Chemistry and 
Natural History in the same in- 
stitution. Douglass was 19 years 
of age at this time. 

In 1830 some friends of science 
in Detroit appealed to the Van 
Rensselear College for the re- 
commendation of a person to de- 
liver a course of lectures on the 
sciences of Chemistry, Botany 
and Geology. A delegate to the 
Congress from the territory of 
Michigan, on his return from 
Washington, called at the college 
to make inquiries. He was as- 
tonished that the president would 
recommend such a young man 
for that position. 


Douglass Houghton made 
plans to accept this offer. He 
visited his parents here in 
Fredonia for a few days and 
then departed by stage and 
boat for the small but ancient 
settlement on the Detroit Ri- 
ver known then as only a 
French town and an army post. 
When this young man arrived 
ir: Detroit his resources were 
very limited but he possessed 
great courage and energy which 
insured success. It is said that 
ke had but one dime in his pock- 
et when he reached his new 
position. He commenced his lec- 
tures in the old Council House 
on Jefferson Avenue. Because of 
his success and popularity, due 
largely to his own enthusiasm 
and thorough knowledge, larger 
lecture rooms were soon needed. 

After but a few months in De- 
troit Dr. Houghton received the 
appointmnt of surgeon and bo- 
tanist to the Henry School Craft 











expedition for the discovery of 
the sources of the Mississippi. It 
is said that Houghton’s report 
on the botany of that remote and 
unexplored region displayed not 
only an extensive acquaintance 
with the science but his research 
did much to extend our know- 
ledge of the flora of the North- 
west. 

The life of Douglass Hough- 
ton was short; his achievements 
were vast. He was one of the 
most extraordinary men of our 
country and a leader in all un- 
dertakings with which he was 
identified. 

As we consider his influence 
aud accomplishments we real- 
ize that they extended into many 
fields; his importance in the 
lives of persons in Detroit, es- 
pecially the youth, his faithful 
service as a physician, his com- 
munity and public life, his ex- 
tensive discoveries in geology 


which proved extremely impor- 
tant in the development of our 


country. 

The part Douglass Houghton 
played in the lives of the young 
men of Detroit is one of those 
volunteer services of which the 
far reaching value can never be 
measured. It was his great in- 
terest that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the first Young 
Men’s Club, the first Temper- 
arce Association in Michigan and 
the organization of his Sunday 
School class. 

From 1832 to 1836 Dr. 
Houghton was a practicing 
physician and surgeon. His 
faithful and_ self-sacrificing 
devotion, especially during the 

cholera epidemic, in Detroit, 
can best be appreciated when 
we think of the condition of 
that settlement. 

There were then 4,000 people 
living in the village. The facil- 
ities for the care of the ill were 
still lacking. medicine was 
scarce, supplies limited and 
means of transportation poor. 
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This doctor’s responsibility was 
tremendous but with this char- 
acteristic courage he met the 
Situation. 

Dr. Houghton’s political life 
was not of his own seeking. In 
a letter to his parents in 1841 
he informed them that while 
he was on an expedition and 
without his knowledge, he had 
been elected mayor of Detroit. 
He also served as president of 
the first board of education of 
that city and as president of the 
Michigan Insurance Bank. He 
declined the presidency of the 
University of Michigan feeling 
that he could be of more help 
outside. 

In 1837 Dr. Houghton com- 
pieted the plan for a geological 
survey of the State of Michigan. 
t is an interesting fact as well 
as evidence of the author’s 
greatness that the survey had 
been organized on a plan that 
in the main essentials is follow- 
ed today in that state and is ap- 
proved by years of experience 
in other states as well. Until 
this time scientific studies and 
especially geology had received 
little consideration in America. 

In 1838 Dr. Houghton was ap- 
pointed State Geologist by the 
governor of Michigan. In 1838-39 
he explored the lower peninsula 
and a portion of the upper pen- 
insula bordering on Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan. The follow- 
ing year he explored the south- 
ern coast of Lake Superior in 
regard to mineral wealth. 

Douglass Houghton’s report of 
1841 furnished the world with 
the first definite knowledge of 
the native copper in Lake Su- 
perior. In 1844 while surveying 
the upper peninsula he discov- 
ered the large deposits of iron 
ore in Marquette County and 
later the copper in what was 
then known as the Keeweenaw 
district. The upper peninsula 
had never been explored in any 
systematic manner before the 








time of Houghton. The recogni- 
tion of Dr. Houghton’s valuable 
contribution was evidenced by 
his thhonorary membership in 
many scientific organizations. 

The hardships endured by this 
geologist and his companions 

were many; wading streams by 
day, tortured by swarms of mos- 
quitos at night, often left with 
scanty food, drenched by rain 
and even obliged to strip off 
bark from trees and creep un- 
der it for shelter to escape 
fierce storms. However, he was 
cevoted to his work. 

In one of his letters he wrote, 
“The darkest moments are ren- 
dered comparatively light and 
cheerful from the grand scenes 
that surround us and the sense 
of duty in our pursuits which 
gives nerve and courage to meet 
every peril.” 

The direct result of Hough- 
ton’s discoveries was the op- 
ening to industry of the ‘‘Cop- 
per Country” and its vast re- 
sources. The final report in the 
geology of the state was well 
toward completion when it 
was interrupted by the tragic 

and untimely death of this 


great scientist. 


It was on the 13th of October, 
1845 that Dr. Houghton was lost 
on Lake Superior, He was at the 
helm of an open boat. As a 
dreadful storm set in the boat 
with its five men and the Hough- 
ton dog, MeeMee, capsized and 
Dr. Houghton perished. On the 
shore of Keeweenaw the next 
Spring the remains were found 
and were laid to rest in Elm- 
wood Cemetery, Detroit. 


Many monuments and memor- 
iais have been placed in honor 
of this man. In Michigan there 
is a county, a township, a col- 
lege, a lake and a city named 
in his honor. An oil portrait of 
him hangs in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol of 
Michigan and one in the Main 
Public Library in Detroit. 


It is of interest to note that 
Houghton’s faithful dog Mee- 
Mee swam ashore and later was 
brought to Fredonia and fin- 
aliy buried on the old home- 
stead. A picture of Douglass 
Houghton and one of his faith- 
ful water spaniel are in our 
D. R. Barker library. 


County Court House and Jail 


The reason for the location of 
the county court house and jail 
is often asked. The effort and 
determination of the supervisor 
of Pomfret in 1812 to have it 
established in this area is evi- 
Genced in the account of the 
meeting of that year. 

The act of March 1808 erected 
the counties of Niagara, Chau- 
tauque (then spelled with an 
“e”) and Cattaraugus and de- 
fined their boundaries. It also 
provided that Cattaraugus and 
Chautauque should be organ- 
ized as a part of Niagara until 
they should respectively con- 


tain 500 taxable inhabitants. The 
numbers were to be ascertained 
by the Board of Supervisors from 


the assessment rolls of the sev- 
eral towns, and when the su- 
pervisors should certify these 
facts to the governor the count- 
ies were to be fully organized. 
The governor was authorized 
to appoint commissioners to set- 
tle upon sites for county build- 
ings within a year from the pas- 
sage of the act. The supervisors 
of the counties of Cattaraugus 
and Chautauqua were required 
at their first meetings to direct 
the collection of a tax, not ex- 


ceeding $1500 in amount, “for 
the purpose of erecting a court 
house and jail in each, and to 
contract for, and procure them 
to be built.” 














Up to this time, Chautauque 
had no separate existence as 
a county and no voice in the 
legislation of the state. Until 
1808 it had been included in 
Genesee and from then until 
1811 it had acted with’ Nia- 
gara. In 1811 its organization 
was completed and county of- 
ficers appointed and commis- 
sioned. 

The 1812 annual meeting of 
the Board of Supervisors of 
Chautauque County was held at 
Scott’s Inn, Mayville. Since there 
were but two towns at that time 
the membership was limited to 
the two supervisors: Philo Or- 
ton representing Pomfret and 
Samuel Ayres representing 
Chautauque. Charles B. Rouse 
had been appointed clerk of the 
board. 

The 


ordinary business was 


first transacted by the members 
of the board. The matter of ex- 
treme importance was then con- 
sidered. As 


already mentioned 
the law of 1808 contained the 
provision whereby the sum of 
$1500 was to be raised by taxes 
for erecting the court house and 
jail. The site for these buildings 
had been fixed at Mayville in 
the town of Chautauque. The su- 
pervisor of Chautauque was, of 
course, in favor of levying the 
necessary tax. 

Great effort had been exerted 
to have Canadaway (Fredonia) 
designated as the site for the 
county buildings. Because of the 
failure of this hoped-for plan 
the people of northern and ithe 
most populated section of Pom- 


fret were not in sympathy with 
the plan of constructing these 
buildings on the rival site. 

The Pomfret supervisor, ex- 
pressing the feelings and wish- 
es of his constituents, was op- 
posed to the levying of the 
tax. Therefore the necessary 
affirmative majority vote 
could not be obtained. 


Lengthy arguments and dis- 
cussions followed, each supervis- 
cr trying to gain the vote of the 
cther. When it became evident 
that neither would “give in,” the 
question was temporarily laid 
aside and the transaction of oth- 
er business resumed. 


Among the matters to be con- 
sidered at this meeting was that 
of auditing the accounts of the 
town officers. When the Pomfret 
Supervisor presented his papers 
for that purpose, the Chautau- 
que supervisor would not con- 
cur and as unanimity was neces- 
sary in this situation as well as 
in raising a tax for the county 
buildings no action could be 
taken. Since a majority of votes 
could not be obtained for either 
question, matters at once came 
to a deadlock. 


After serious deliberation up- 
on this condition of public af- 
fairs it became evident that 
without compromise upon the 
question of raising the tax, no 
progress in the county could be 
made. A compromise was final- 
ly effected and the money for 
the buildings to be erected in 
Mayville voted to be raised and 
the town accounts audited. 
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